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THE   FRANCO-PRUSSIAN   WAR. 


II. 


S^T  did  not  need  the  little  victory 
of  the  French  at  Saarbruecken 
-  ^  to  kindle  the  ardor  of  the  Ger- 
man forces.  They  were  anxious 
to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  Jena, 
recover  the  Rhine,  and  consoli- 
date the  petty  German  states 
into  one  great  empire  with  Prus- 
sia at  the  head.  The  French 
slogan  was  met  by  the  "Wacht 
am  Rhine. "and  forty- eight  hours 
after  the  French  victory  was  se- 
cured, three  great  armies  were  ready  to 
cross  the  river  that  the  French  had  so 
long  regarded  as  their  own.  The  Ger- 
man commanders  were  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  holding  the  army  of  the  center. 
General  Steinmetz  in  command  of  the 
army  in  the  North,  and  the  crown-prince 
controlling  the  destinies  of  the  southern 
wing.  The  forces  were  brought  from  all 
the  states  of  Germany,  now  united  as  they 
had  never  been  before,  and  willing  to 
give  to  Prussia  the  leadership  which  she 
had  demanded  ever  since  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  family  had  come  to  the  throne. 

On  August  4,  German  troops  entered 
French  s  lil  and  two  days  later,  at  Woerth, 
the  army  of  the  crown-prince,  iwo  hun- 
dred thousand  strong,  defeated  the  French 


Marshal  Mac  Mahon.  The  engagement 
was  brought  on  by  the  desire  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  achieve  a  French  victory, 
which  was  necessary  to  his  prestige.  He 
had  little  thoughts  of  the  numerical  su- 
periority of  the  enemy,  or  of  the  political 
consequences  of  defeat.  Mac  Mahon  was 
so  completely  defeated  that  from  thal^ 
time  his  army  was  scarcely  a  factor  in  the 
struggle;  but  the  international  influence 
of  the  battle  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. All  thoughts  of  military  alliance 
with  Austria  or  Italy  were  at  an  end,  and 
Russia  decided  to  remain  absolutely  pas- 
sive during  the  conflict.  The  French 
army  was  paralyzed.  Napoleon  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Metz  and  seemed  incap- 
able either  to  advance  or  retreat.  Mean- 
while all  the  divisions  of  the  German 
army  had  entered  French  territory  and 
were  pressing  the  armies  of  the  emperor; 
especially  the  command  of  Marshal  Baz- 
aine. 

The  second  great  battle  was  fought  at 
Gravelotte  on  August  18.  In  it  the  Saxon 
corps  especially  distinguished  itself.  The 
emperor  now  determined  to  abandon 
Metz  and  retreat  to  Paris,  but  the  empress 
Eugenie,  wlio  had  been  made  regent  diir- 
ing  his  absence,  assured  him  that  his 
return   would   be   construed  as   an  act  of 
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cowardice,  and  that  he  should  direct  all  of 
his  efforts  to  the  relief  of  Bazaine.  Never 
has  emperor  shown  more  vacillation  in 
■.such   strenuous  circumstances    than  did 


Napoleon  III.  The  government  of  the 
empire  he  left  to  the  empress,  that  of  the 
army  to  its  commanders,  and  he  himself, 
wandered   from   post   to   post,  a  general 
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without  a  sword,   a  monarch   without    a 
crown. 

The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  at  Sedan,  on  the  Belgian  frontier. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  the  enixDeror 
was  forced  to  surrender  with  his  entire 
force,  thirty  thousand  strong,  and  France 
had  now  no  regular  army  in  the  field.  Her 
troops  were  either  prisoners  or  shut  up  in 
fortresses.  Henceforth  the  war  consisted 
mainly  of  sieges.  There  were  attempts 
made  to  rally  new  recruits:  but  with  the 
emperor  practically  a  prisoaer.  and  the 
city  of  Paris  on  the  verge  of  revolution, 
the  military  spirit  that  had  so  many 
times  guided  the  French  people  to  success, 


was  wanting,  and  the  few  regiments  that 
were  called  into  the  service  were  unable 
to  cope  with  the  veteran  German  forces. 
Strasburg.  a  city  which  for  centuries 
had  been  alternately  German  or  French, 
surrendered  after  a  brief  bombardment 
which  injured  the  tower  of  its  beautiful 
cathedral,  and  destroyed  its  famous  li- 
brary. Marshal  Bazaine  proved  to  be  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  after  making  a 
weak  defense  surrendered  the  fortress  of 
Metz  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men  able  to  bare  arms.  The  people 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  government;  the 
empire  was  practically  at  an  end.  Never- 
theless, no  Frenchman  would  yield  to  an 
eaemy  so  long  as  he  had 
hopes  of  the  slightest  suc- 
cess, and  the  proposals  for 
peace,  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussians,  were  disdainful- 
ly rejected.  Bismarck,  the 
great  diplomat  was  willing 
to  accede  to  terms  that 
were  wonderfully  magnan- 
imous considering  the  his- 
tory of  German  and  French 
relations.  But  he  was  over- 
ruled by  King  William 
and  General  ^'on  Moltke, 
who  were  determined  to 
make  the  Rhine  a  German 
river,  and  to  create  a  Ger- 
man frontier  so  far  west 
that  France  would  never 
again  dare  to  set  foot  on 
the  historic  stream. 

With  the  Rhine  crossed, 
and  every  French  fortress 
fallen. the  victorious  armies 
of  Prussia  pressed  on  to- 
wards Paris.  The  French 
people  felt  that  the  em- 
pire was  at  an  end.  A 
Paris  mob  broke  into  the 
legislative  hall;  the  mem- 
bers escaped,  and  Eugenie 
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became  a  fugitive.    On  September  4.  only 
one  month  after  the  French  advance  on 
Saarbruecken.  a  handful  of  politicians  met 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,proclaimed  a  republic 
and  selected  a  committee  of  National  De- 
fense.     General   Trochu   was   appointed 
president  and  Jules  Favre    minister   of 
foreign  afPairs.     There  was  no  longer  any 
thought   of    invading    Germany;    every 
preparation  was  made  to  defend  the  capi- 
tal city.     Troops  were  rapidly  organized, 
drilled,  and  the  defenses  strengthened.  A 
'    few   towns   outside    of    Paris   were   still 
being   besieged   by   German    forces,   yet 
slowly  and   surely  the  conquering  armies 
were  investing  Paris.     A  population    of 
two  million  persons   with   a   garrison   of 
five   hundred  thousand  was  entirely  shut 
off  from  the  outside  world.     The  spirits 
of  the  people  were  kept  up  by  delusive 
expectations.     Few   of   them   knew   that 
the  armies  that  they  had  seen  go  forth 
with  drum  and  banner  were  prisoners,  and 
that  all  the  frontier  fortresses  had  fallen. 
They  expected  that  Mac  Mahon  or   Ba- 
zaine,  or  some  other  hero  would  march  up 
and  relieve  the  beleaguered  city.     Gam- 
bet' a,   minister    of  the  interior,  escaped 
by  balloon  and  endeavored  to  stir  up  the 
departments   in  aid  of  the  Parisian  Re- 
public.    Thiers  was  supplicating  foreign 
governments  to  come  to  the  aid  of  France. 
General  Trochu  himself  planned  a  mag- 
nificent sortie  that  should  wipe  the  Ger- 
man forces   from   the  earth ;  but  all  these 
schemes  came  to  naught.     The  Germans 
mounted  mighty  artillery  that  shelled  the 
whole  city  on  the  left  of  the  Seine;  at  the 
same  time  provisions  began  to  fail    Dogs, 
cats,  and  rats   were  sold  at  a  high  price; 
food  was  dealt  oiit  by  the  government  in 
meagre   portions,    scarcely    siifBcient   to 
support  life.     Even   horse  tlesh  became  a 
dainty  that  was  known  only  to  the  richest. 
After  an  iintiring  siege  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  days  and  a  bombardment  of 
one    month,    the   city   capitulated.      The 


defenses   were  disarmed  nnd  the  armies 
of  Prussiii,  Hanover,  Saxony.  ;ind  Biivaria. 
marched  in  triumph  through  the  Champs 
Elysees.     The  war  was  at  an  end  and  in 
the   palace   at   Versailles,  Jan.  18,  1871, 
William,   king  of  Prussia,  was   crowned 
Emperor  William  I  of  Germany,  and  a 
united  empire  took  the  place  of  the  old 
monarchy  that  had  practically  been  des- 
troyed when  the  Protestant  reformation 
divided    Europe.     The   troubled   days  of 
the  Commune,  when  the  streets  of  Paris 
ran  with  blood  as  they  had  done  in  the 
days  of  the  French  revolution,  form  no 
page  in  the  history  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.     It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  to  grati- 
fy the  ambition  of  Louis  Napoleon,  France 
paid  an  indemnity  of  5,000,000,000  francs; 
Alsace,  Lorraine  and  Metz  were  ceded  to 
Germany,  and  the  department  of  Cham- 
pagne was  occupied,  at  the  cost  of  France, 
by  German  troops  until  every  cent  of  the 
war-tribute   was   paid.     Thus  Strassburg 
taken  by  Louis  XIV,  and  Metz  by  Henry 
II,  were  lost,  and  France  itself,  which  in 
1814   had     not    been    conquered    by   all 
Europe,   now   lay    at    the    mercy    of   one 
conqueror.    The  German  campaign  of  the 
great      Napoleon      had      been      terribly 
avenged. 

The  changes  made  by  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  upon  the  map  of  Europe 
have  been  permanent.  The  Papal  States 
were  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
free  and  united  Italy  occupied  the  entire 
peninsula,  and  of  this  great  country 
Rome,  not  Florence,  was  the  national 
capital.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
was  at  an  end  and  the  Vatican  palace  be- 
came the  dwelling  place  of  one,  who  a 
few  years  ago,  had  humbled  kings,  and 
had  practically  ruled  over  two  continents. 
Russia  too  felt  the  effects  of  the  war. 
With  the  sanction  of  Europe  she  threw 
otf  the  trammels  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  her  in  the  Black  Sea  by  the  treaty 
of  Ls.5(i.     The  Republic  of  France,  with 
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a  diminished  territory  became  one  of  the 
second  rate  powers  of  Europe;  while  the 
petty  states  of  Germany  wiped  out  their 
little  boundaries  and  rejoiced  in  becoming 
integral  parts  in  the  empire,  that  today  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 


factor  in  the  conservation  of  the  world's 
energy.  Never  in  the  history  of  man  have 
little  causes  produced  such  great  results 
as  were  given  to  the  world  by  the  thirty 
days  of  conflict  known  in  history  as  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  IT. 


THE  COMING  OF  JUL-BOCKEN. 


O  the  children  would  like  to  hear 
a  story  about  Christmas — shall 
I  tell  you  about  two  Christmases 
in  the  life  of  a  little  cripi)led 
girl  that  was  told  me  years  afterwards 
by  her  own  daughter?  We  will  call  it 
"The  coming  of  Jul-Bocken."  Jul-Bock- 
en  is  the  Santa  Claus  of  Sweden,  you 
know.  Come  and  we  will  settle  ourselves 
by  the  fire  and  begiu. 

The  short  afternoon  of  a  winter  day  in 
western  Sweden  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  children  have  all  trooped  home  from 
school,  and  Halle  and  Elsa  and  little 
Dagmar  are  at  their  favorite  pastime  of 
standing  on  a  bit  of  board  and  sliding 
down  the  incline  from  Mrs.  Holm's  barn 
door  to  the  fence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  There  are  many  gay  shouts  as  first 
one  and  then  another  loses  balance  and 
topples  over  into  the  large  snow  banks  on 
either  hand. 

Mrs.  Holm  comes  to  the  porch  to  look 
for  them,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  level 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  smiles  in  sympathy 
with  their  gaiety  and  their  beauty — the 
handsome,  dark,  sturdy  boy,  the  type  of 
some  Norseman  ancestor;  and  her  fair 
little  girls,  with  their  round,  rosy  faces, 
and  yellow  hair  streaming  out  behind 
from  under  their  little  peaked  hoods  as 
they  speed  hand  in  hand  down  the  hill. 
Then  her  eyes  wander  away  to  the  broad. 


ice-bound,  fir-bordered  river,  dotted  with 
tree-covered  islands,  the  irregular  rows 
of  cottages  along  the  banks,  then  on 
to  the  levels  of  meadow  iinder  a  blanket 
of  crisp  snow,  and  finally  to  the  sombre 
forests  lying  beyond,  a  distant  horizon  of 
pine-coveredihills,and  her  face  again  takes 
on  its  habitual  expression  of  sadness. 

But  she  must  not  stop  to  muse,  for 
this  is  her  busy  hour.  The  water  must 
be  warmed  for  the  cows  to  drink — she 
can  hear  them  stamping  uneasily  in  their 
stalls  even  now,  and  there  is  feeding  and 
milking  to  be  done. 

"Mrs.  Holm,  Mrs.  Holm,  may  not  the 
little  girls  go  with  us  to  the  river  to 
•skate?"  and  she  turned  to  see  a  merry 
group  of  children  at  the  gate,  all  hooded, 
and  cloaked,  and  capped  and  mittened  for 
a  frolic.  "Mrs.  Van  Bergen  says  Halle 
may  go.  See,we  have  brought  his  skates," 

"Nay,  nay,  not  Dagmar,  she  is  too  lit- 
tle, Elsa  may  go,  but  not  too  long;  it 
will  soon  be  too  cold." 

Halle  and  Elsa  came  fiying  up  tiie  hill 
to  join  their  playmates,  leaving  their 
clumsy  exciises  for  skfC!<  to  take  their 
own  rattling  gait  to  bang  up  against  the 
wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  Dag- 
mar comes  iD3utiag  to  her  mother. 

Their  favorite  skating  ground  was  near 
a  small  island  of  rock  close  to  the  shore, 
where  in    the  late  fall   a  fisherman,  none 
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too  well  acqiiainterl  with  the  channel,  had 
on  a  dark  night  lodged  his  boat  between 
the  island  and  the  shore,  and  been  forced 
to  leave  it  there  all  winter.  Many  merry 
games  the  children  had  had  that  fall, 
climbing  all  over  the  old  boat  and  the 
island,  building  huge  bonfires  of  drift- 
wood, eating  their  lunch  of  dried  fish  and 
bread  and  syrup  under  the  lee  of  some 
overhangiag  rock,  and  playing  they  were 
wintering  at  the  North  Pole.  Elsa's 
cousins,  Hans,  Lars,  Stina  and  Greta  are 
at  the  starting  place  already,  for  their 
cottage  is  nearest  the  shore,  so  they  all 
quickly  fasten  their  skates  and  away  they 

go- 
As  Halle  and  Elsa  skim  away  hand   in 
hand,  Halle    remarks,  '"Your  mother  has 
been  crying  again  today.  Elsa.    You  have 
had  no  letter,  then?" 

"Nay,  Halle;  and  mother  cries  a  great 
deal  now  when  she  thinks  I  do  not  see,  I 
know,"  nodding  her  little  head  wisely. 
"She  thinks  never  to  see  my  papa  any 
more.  He  has  been  gone  two  years  now." 
''When  I  go  to  America  to  make  my 
fortune,  I  will' not  leave  you  home  to  cry. 
I  will  take  you  with  me.  and  your  mother 
and  little  Dagmar,  and  we  will  hunt  and 
hunt  till  we  find  your  papa.  They  say 
America  is  a  pretty  big  country;  but  I 
am  sure  I  could  find  him." 

Elsa  thought  so,  too.  He  was  four 
years  older  than  she,  and  her  hero  of 
achievement.  The  blue  eyes  flashed  on 
him  confidingly.  Then  they  turned 
and  skated  back  to  ttie  others,  and  all 
joining  hands  they  skated  off  again  in  a 
long  line,  playing  "crack  the  whip"  on 
the  ice.  It  is  not  a  very  safe  game  on 
laud;  on  the  ice  I  think  it  must  be  less 
so;  at  any  rate,  Elsa  lost  her  hold  on  the 
hand  of  the  girl  next  to  her,  and  she  and 
Halle  being  on  the  end  of  the  line,  had  a 
terrific  fall.  He  soon  got  over  his  hurt, 
but  she  was  not  so  fortunate,  and  fainted 
from  pain. 


The  children  were  all  much  frightened 
and  some  of  them  ran  for  her  aunt  Mary. 
whose  house  was  just  up  the  bank,  the 
one  I  mentioned  before  as  being  the  home 
of  her  four  cousins.  She  came  quickly, 
bringing  a  blanket  with  her,  and  they 
laid  little  Elsa  on  it  and  carried  her  to 
her  mother's  cottage  not  far  away.  The 
path  led  straight  up  from  the  river,  most 
of  the  time  in  view  of  the  house,  but 
Mrs.  Holm  was  in  the  kitchen  removing 
a  batch  of  rye  loaves  from  the  huge  brick 
oven,  and  did  not  see  them  them  iintil 
they  came  into  the  house.  She  turned 
upon  hearing  them  enter  and  her  face 
blanched — but  she  made  no  outcry — the 
sturdy  fisher  folk  face  death  too  often  not 
to  learn  to  bear  and  be  silent. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  need  to  ask  ques- 
tions, as  most  of  the  children  were  eager 
to  tell  how  it  happened,  but  Aunt  Mary 
hustled  them  away.  "Be  off,  will  you, 
youngsters,  we  must  see  if  she  is  very 
much  hurt." 

They  carried  her  to  her  own  little  room, 
revived  and  imdressed  her,  warming  the 
chilled  little  limbs  with  bottles  of  hot  wa- 
ter, and  made  her  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. 

"I  think,  Emma,  she  is  not  very  much 
hurt.  She  is  badly  shaken  iip  and  her 
hip  is  much  bniised;  but  I  believe  she 
will  hi  all  right  in  a  few  days." 

Aunt  Mary's  cheerful  prophecy,  how- 
ever, was  not  realized.  Week  after  week 
went  by  and  the  niimbed  and  helpless 
little  hip  got  no  better.  She  could  hob- 
ble about  her  room,  but  tliere  were  strong^ 
fears  that  she  would  be  a  cripple  for  life. 
The  doctor  called,  but  prescribed  nothing 
thej'  were  not  already  doing,  except  those 
things  which  were  out  of  their  reach  to 
do,  because  they  were  not  rich.  There 
were  no  big  fees  in  sight—  he  had  plenty 
of  wealthier  patients,  so  he  did  not  call 
again. 

The  minister  also  called,  but    his  visits 
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were  more  perfunctory  than  sympathetic, 
and  did  the  suffering  child  and  anxious 
mother  little  good.  Mrs.  Holm  had  never 
encouraged  him  to  talk  of  her  husband's 
long  absence  and  silence.  It  was  a  new 
attitude  for  any  woman  in  his  parish  to 
take,  and  he  rather  resented  it  and  felt 
himself  cheated  out  of  his  due.  He 
did  not  understand  her,  and  therefore 
misjudged  and  distrusted  her,  growing 
to  believe  that  her  husband's  going  and 
staying  was  probably  due  to  her  own  un- 
congeniality  rather  than  mishap  to  him. 
So,  instead  of  his  being  a  comfort  to  her, 
his  coldness  was  an  added  cross. 

Elsa's  playmates  came  often  to  see  her 
for  a  while,  but  Halle  was  most  constant 
as  well  as  most  devoted,  and  the  mothers 
were  too  wise  and  too  good  friends  to 
laugh  at  him  or  put  silly  grown  iip  ideas 
into  his  head.  It  was  enough  that  he 
forsook  sports  and  playmates  to  read  and 
talk  to  the  little  shut-in.  When  she  got 
well  enough  to  be  propped  up  on  pillows 
by  the  window,  spring  had  come,  the 
ice  was  gone  out  of  the  river,  and  craft 
of  all  kind  began  to  move  up  and  down 
again.  They  dreamed  their  day-dreams, 
and  built  their  air-castles  as  to  how  they 
would  grow  ujj,  he  into  a  brave  viking 
and  she  into  a  beautiful  princess,  and  sail 
away  into  the  golden  sunset  in  a  white- 
winged  boat  down  the  shimmering  river. 
"Let  them  be  dreaming  babies  while  they 
may,"  tliought  Mrs.  Holm, ''the  grey  real- 
ities come  all  too  soon." 

The  children  called  their  window  "Point 
Lookout,"  and  watched  with  interest  the 
ice-fingers  unlock  from  earth  and  river, 
the  meadows  grow  green  and  blossoming 
again,  and  the  firs  take  on  a  lighter,  fresh- 
er tint  of  budding  cones   and  leaves. 

One  day  a  pleasure  boat  stopped  at  the 
landing  and  a  number  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen came  off  the  boat  and  strolled 
away  over  the  meadows,  wliere  cattle 
stood  knee-deep    among  the  daisies  and 


buttercups,  or  wandered  through  the  pic- 
turesque streets  with  their  long  rows  of 
painted  frame  cottages. 

Then  a  lady  and  gentleman  came  and 
sat  on  the  low  stonewall  near  Elsa's  win- 
dow while  she  drew  a  sketch.  They  were 
talking  very  earnestly,  and  the  man's- 
voice  was  stern  as  well  as  tender,  while 
hers  was  tremulous  and  low.  Presently 
when  they  got  up  and  came  up  the  path 
toward  the  house,  Mrs.  Holm  who  sat  by 
the  window,  sewing,  heard  him  say,  ''It  is 
fortunate  you  realize  what  is  due  to  your 
position  as  a  relative  to  the  king,  and  as 
my  betrothed.  It  is  neither  fashionable 
nor  politic  to  sympathize  with  a  despised 
sect,  not  to  mention  joining  them." 

And  she  answered,  "I  know.  I  am 
born  to  my  position  as  much  as  the  king 
is  to  his,  and  must  maintain  it.  But  my 
sentiments  are  not  a  midsummer  mad- 
ness, as  you  seem  to  deem  them.  They 
rest  on  conviction  -  a  change  of  heart.  I 
do  not  care  to  be  fashionable.  1  would 
rather  be  true.  As  you  say,  I  cannot  join 
this  people,  and  go  to  their  own  country 
with  them,  because  my  first  duty  lies  here; 
but  I  believe  in  their  doctrines  with  all 
my  soul,  and  shall  be  a  better  woman 
even  here  for  my  belief." 

■'And  I  believe  in  yon"  he  answered 
fondly  and  proudly.  "Let  us  speak  of 
it  no  more." 

They  were  coming  for  a  glass  of  milk 
and  a  bun  (for  Mrs.  Holm  kept  a  small 
bakery  to  aid  in  support  of  her  family 
now  her  husband  was  gone) ;  but  seeing 
the  wan  child-face  at  the  window  they 
tactfully  drew  from  Mrs.  Holm  the  story 
of  the  accident,  and  the  lady  asked  to  see 
Elsa.  When  they  rose  to  go,  the  lady 
asked  Elsa  what  she  "would  like  best  in 
the  world."  and  the  child  promptly  an- 
swered, "To  see  the  king  "  They  all 
laughed,  and  the  lady  replied,  "I  think 
that  could  be  managecl  one  of  these  days ; 
but  wouldn't  you    like    best  to  get  well 
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first?"  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Holm,  added. 
"Sh  i  ought  to  go  to  the  hospital." 

"Mama  is  saving  the  money  to  send  me 
there,"  she  answered. 

"Then  here  are  a  few  cronin  to  help  the 
cause  along,"  and  laying  the  money  in 
the  child's  lap,  she  kissed  her,  and  bid- 
ding the  mother  good-by  and  God  bless 
you,  which  Mrs.  Holm  very  fervently  re- 
turned, went  away. 

By  the  aid  of  this  unexpected  good  for- 
tune, Elsa  was  able  to  go  to  Vara,  where 
the  hospital  was,  much  sooner  than  they 
had  expected.  Mrs.  Von  Bergen  had 
business  there,  and  would  take  her  safely 
to  her  destination,  and  that  would  spare 
Mrs.  Holm  considerable  expense.  Halle 
was  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Holm  while  his 
mother  was  gone.  The  children  parted 
from  each  other  sadly — this  wasn't  the 
way  they  had  dreamed  of  floating  away 
into  the  wonderful  world  together.  Elsa 
promised  not  to  fret  and  grieve  mother, 
and  many  kind  neighbors  came  to  bid 
her  goodby,  and  gave  her  little  presents 
to  make  her  journey  pleasant  as  possible. 
They  lingered  awhile  after  the  child  was 
gone,  thinking  by  their  presence  to  cheer 
the  mother:  but  poor  Mrs.  Holm  felt  re- 
lieved when  they  went  away,  for  she  re- 
membered how  blithely  they  used  to  ask 
her  when  they  came  for  yeast  or  bread, 
"when  Holdar  was  coming  home,"  and 
how  they  never  asked  her  any  more.  "I 
suppose  they  think  they  could  tell  by  my 
tace  if  there  was  any  good  news,''  she  re- 
flected, which  was  very  true. 

Poor  little  Elsa  missed  her  mother,  for 
she  had  never  been  separated  from  her 
for  a  day  in  her  life  before;  but  the 
nurses  were  tactful  and  motherly,  and  she 
grew  measurably  content.  It  is  fortunate 
for  little  children  that  the  present  suf- 
fices to  a  large  extent  if  it  is  comfortable, 
and  when  the  pain  was  not  too  great, 
she  seldom  grieved.  Her  little  white  cot 
was    placed    in    a  large  room  with  three 


other  little  cots  holding  three  other  little 
girls  sutfering  from  the  same  disease.  The 
room  was  sunny  and  cheerful,  and  the  win- 
dow looked  out  on  a  beautiful  stre.tch  of 
lawn  and  park  whichsurrounded  the  house. 
She  clung  toMrs.\'an  Bergen  desperately 
when  her  time  came  to  go,  but  after  that 
one  day  was  much  like  another,  except 
when  letter  day  came.  To  hear  that  ma- 
ma had  repapered  her  little  room  with  a 
lovely  blue  paper  against  her  home  com- 
ing, or  that  White- face  had  a  cunning  new 
calf,  or  that  Halle  was  stringing  a  long 
necklace  of  birds'  eggs  for  her,  or  of 
Larsen  winning  the  skating  prize  among 
the  children — for  it  was  now  nearing 
Christmas — was  no  doubt  all  of  very  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  her. 

The  little  maids  in  the  other  cots  be- 
gan to  talk  of  what  they  expected  for 
Christmas.  Elsa  said  little  because  she 
expected  little,  knowing  her  mother's 
comparative  poverty  and  the  sacrifice  it 
cost  her  to  send  her  here. 

Christmas  Eve  came  in  with  a  big 
snowstorm  and  the  evergreens  in  the 
park  before  her  window  bent  with  as 
weighty  a  burden  as  any  rich  man's  en- 
chanted tree. 

Then  she  noticed  her  kind  nurse  setting 
up  a  lovely  miniature  tree  right  in  the 
room,  and  the  sudden  animation  on  all 
the  tiny  invalid  faces  was  pleasant  to  see. 
Their  suggestions  as  to  the  trimmings 
were  encouraged,  and  presently  it  stood 
with  tiaunting  top  and  drooping  branches 
loaded  with  apples,  oranges  and  candies, 
and  colored  candles  ready  to  light,  be- 
side mysterious  bundles  laid  at  the  foot. 
Then  while  they  waited  for  evening  and 
the  lighting  of  the  candles,  the  nurse 
told  the  familiar  yet  ever  new  and  beauti- 
ful story  of  the  Christ-child. 

Afterward,  when  the  tree  was  duly 
lighted  and  enjoyed  and  the  presents 
distributed,  a  low  knock  came  to  the  door, 
and   the  children  were  in  half-frightened 
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expectation  of  Jul-Bocken.  It  proved  to 
be  a  lovely  young  girl  instead,  and  Elsa 
at  once  recognized  the  lady  who  had  vis- 
ited her  and  made  the  present  of  the 
cronin  the  summer  before,  though  she 
was  dressed  very  differently  now,  being 
on  her  way  to  a  grand  state  reception. 
Her  blonde  hair  was  done  high  on  her 
head,  and  when  the  white  opera  cloak 
slipped  from  her  shoulders  it  displayed  a 
shimmering  pale  blue  dress,  and  rows  of 
gleaming  pearls  around  the  white  throat. 
A  subtle  perfume  pervaded  the  air  as  she 
noiselessly  moved  from  cot  to  cot  and 
greeted  the  small  occupants.  "Beautiful 
as  a — a — a — Christmas  tree,"  was  Elsa's 
description  of  her  afterwards,  that  being 
her  very  highest  ideal  of  beauty. 

When  she  reached  Elsa's  cot  she  smiled 
knowingly  as  she  kissed  her,  and  said 
"And  what  would  my  little  girl  like  best 
in  the  world  today?"  "To  see  my  moth- 
er," she  fervently  responded,  though  she 
had  little  hope  of  her  mother  being  able 
to  take  the  eighty  mile  journey,  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

"Well,  perhaps  it  can  be  managed," 
and  going  to  the  door  she  opened  it, 
and  in  walked  not  only  her  mother  but 
sister,  Dagmar,  besides.  So  you  can 
imagine  how  this  first  Christmas  I  was 
telling  you  of — the  beautiful  Christmas 
— was  spent  by  the  mother-longing, 
homesick  little  crippled  girl. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  after  visiting  hours 
when  they  came,  but  the  "beautiful  lady,"' 
as  the  children  called  her,  was  a  gener- 
ous donor  to  the  hospital,  as  well  as  a 
lady  of  rank,  and  it  was  through  her  good 
offices  that  Mrs.  Holm  had  the  fortune  to 
visit  her  child  the  same  evening  of  her 
arrival  in  Vara.  There  was  to  be  a  closer 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  two  wo- 
men than  even  the  unfortunate  little 
girl,  but  neither  of  them  knew  anything 
of  that  yet.  They  held  a  council  as  to 
the  child's  condition,  and  it  was  decided 


that  if  she  did  not  make  more  rapid  im- 
provement she  was  to  be  taken  to  the 
Varburg  baths,  sixty  miles  away,  when 
spring  came,  her  mother  to  accompany 
her,  which  latter  arrangement  reconciled 
Elsa  to  the  going. 

Spring  found  them  at  Varburg,  domi- 
ciled in  a  little  room  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  belonging  to  a  widow,  who  was 
an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Holm.  The  city  is 
built  on  an  arm  of  the  North  Sea,  and  is 
a  quaint  mixture  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. It  stretches  along  the  shore  for  sev- 
eral miles,  the  houses  being  usually  white 
or  yellow  and  built  on  a  line  with  the 
street,  with  enclosed  gardens  or  courts  in 
the  rear.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
cobblestones  (or  were  then),  over  which  a 
two-wheeled  cart  made  as  much  racket  as 
a  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  hotels  and 
bathhouses  are  built  along  the  beach,  and 
between  them  and  the  town  is  a  fine  park. 
Further  to  the  north,  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence, stands  the  old  prison,  grim  in  its 
hoary  towers  and  the  frowning  walls 
which  enclose  it. 

Daily  our  little  procession  wended  its 
way  to  the  beach  among  the  crowd  of 
strangers  who  were  there  likewise  seeking 
health.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Nansen,  with 
whom  they  were  staying,  would  go  too, 
and  take  little  Dagmar,  but  oftener  only 
Mrs.  Holm  with  Elsa  in  her  wheeled 
chair. 

One  evening,  after  the  children  were 
put  to  bed,  Mrs.  Nansen  invited  Mrs, Holm 
to  attend  a  meeting  with  her  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  nearby.  On  account  of  her 
minister's  treatment  of  her,  Mrs.  Holm 
was  feeling  neglected  and  bitter,  but  she 
said  no  word  of  this  to  her  friend,  but  got 
ready  at  once  to  go.  The  services  had 
already  begun  when  they  arrived,  so  they 
stood  outside  the  door  until  the  opening 
prayer  was  finished.  How  earnest,  and 
fervent  and  natural  it  had  sounded,  given 
in  confidence,  like  a  child's  plea  to  a  par- 
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ent,  and  no  stereotyped  phrases  to  mar. 
"They  miist  have  a  good  minister  in  Var- 
burg,"  she  thought.  As  they  entered  and 
took  their  seats,  the  hymn  began,  fam- 
iliar as  to  time,  but  what  were  the  words? 
Something  about  "An  angel  from  on  high, 
the  long,  long  silence  broke."  And  near- 
ly all  the  congregation  were  singing.  She 
wondered  what  it  was  all  about.  And 
the  minister,  when  he  arose  to  speak,  was 
dressed  not  like  a  minister  at  all,  biit  in  a 
neat,  dark  business  suit, — and  such  a 
young  man! 

But  she  forgot  what  he  had  on  whea 
he  began  to  speak.  The  discourse  was 
upon  the  apostasy  afid  the  final  restora- 
tion; that  the  church  which  Christ  owns 
must  be  built  on  the  rock  of  revelation, 
and  its  ordinances  administered  by  those 
having  aiathority  from  Him  "My  sheep 
know  my  voice,  and  they  follow  me."  Mrs- 
Holm  listened  to  his  explanation  of  the 
scriptures,  first  with  astonishment,  then 
strong  conviction  flooded  her  soul,  and 
her  bruised  and  despondent  spirit  soared 
as  it  had  never  done  before  on  wings  of 
hope  and  joy. 

"The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  the  spirit 
of  love  for  all  mankind;  an  unselfish  de- 
sire to  do  good.  It  brings  a  spirit  of 
peace,  which  must  be  felt  to  be  under- 
stood ;  a  strong  fellowship  for  other  souls 
struggling  for  the  light."  Oh,  plain  and 
precious  truths!  It  seemed  to  her  at  that 
moment  that  the  door  of  her  understand- 
ing was  opened  and  the  things  that  she 
had  always  known  and  always  believed 
were  brought  back  to  her  in  all  their 
purity  and  promise. 

At  the  close  there  was  cordial  hand- 
shaking and  many  cheerful  greetings,  and 
she  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  "beau- 
tiful lady,"  as  her  children  always  called 
her,  there  among  the  people,  who  were 
greeting  the  two  men  who  had  conducted 
the  service.  "Who  and  what  were  they, 
and  how  came  it  that  people  of  all  ranks 


and  conditions  met  together  on  the  same 
footing?  Of  course,  that  was  the  ideal 
way,  but  the  world's  ways  were  not  ideal, 
that  she  knew.  Mrs.  Nansen  offered  no 
explanation,  but  invited  her  up  to  be  in- 
introduced.  Ay,  she  would  be  glad  to  go 
to  meet  her  benefactress,  who  had  not 
only  helped  her  to  send  Elsa  to  the  hos- 
pital, but  who  was  by  her  generosity  help- 
ing her  to  stay  here. 

She  began  to  feel  what  the  attraction 
was  that  brought  this  titled  lady  into  the 
humble  assemblage;  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  meaning  of  the  fragments  of 
conversation  she  had  overheard  between 
her  and  the  gentleman  the  first  time  she 
saw  her;  iiovv  he  had  reproved  her  for 
her  sympathies  with  a  despised  sect,  and 
her  heroic  answer:  "Though  I  may  not 
join  them  and  go  with  them  to  their  own 
country,  because  my  first  duty  lies  here, 
I  believe  in  their  doctrines  with  all  my 
soul,  and  shall  be  a  better  woman  even 
here  tor  my  belief." 

Mrs.  Holm  was  also  curious  to  meet 
these  men  with  their  message  of  salva- 
tion; anxious  to  hear  more  of  it.  They 
had  said  the  Gospel  they  brought  was 
"the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
soul  that  believes;"  that  the  same  ordi- 
nances were  administered  as  in  Christ's 
time,  and  that  the  same  signs  followed. 
Christ  performed  miracles;  His  disciples 
performed  miracles  in  His  name.  Could 
it  be  that  these  men  could  heal  her  child 
by  the  same  power?  They  were  very  or- 
dinary looking  men — doubtless  the  fish- 
ermen of  Galilee  were  so  also;  and  they 
offered  their  services  without  money  and 
without  price;  such  terms  as  inspired 
faith  in  the  poor.  In  her  bosom  burned 
the  testimony  that  this  glorious  news  was 
true.  She  felt  as  though  she  had  always 
known  them,  and  shook  hands  with  them 
as  one  ia  full  fellowship  with  friends. 

Many  more  meetings  followed,  many 
more    glorious    truths    expounded,    and 
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many  honest  souls  were  gathered  into  the 
fold,  and  drank  copiously  of  the  waters 
whereof  Our  Lord  said  they  who  drank 
should   never   thirst  again. 

Then  came  a  day  when,  after  much 
prayer  and  fasting,  the  ordinance  of  heal- 
ing was  administered  to  little  Elsa  and 
the  disease  in  her  hip  rebuked  by  the 
power  of  the  Priesthood  as  in  ancient 
days.  She  began  instantly  to  get 
better,  but  her  little  leg  was  weak  from 
disease,  and  the  Elders  advised  Mrs. 
Holm  to  continue  the  sea  bathing 
throughout  the  season. 

It  was  not  long  before  Elsa  could  run 
and  play  with  the  other  children,  and 
they  hunted  for  shells  along  the  shore  or 
climbed  the  cliffs  for  sheltered  places  to 
eat  their  slices  of  sour  rye-bread  (a  mix- 
ture of  sweet  and  sour,  and  very  dark,  a 
kind  of  bread  peculiar  to  this  locality), 
which  tasted  so  good  after  their  romp. 
They  even  went  and  visited  the  old  prison, 
and  saw  the  dungeons  that  had  been  used 
hundreds  of  years  before,  and  it  was  here 
right  under  the  walls  that  they  found  an 
ideal  bathing  place,  sheltered  from  wind 
and  sun,  which  they  used  exclusively  all 
the  rest  of  the  summer. 

The  "beautiful  lady"  had  long  since 
returned  to  her  home,  but  she  had  heard 
of  the  recovery  of  her  little  pensioner,  and 
rejoiced  exceedingly  in  giving  the  honor 
where  it  was  due. 

It  was  nearing  the  time  of  their  return 
home.  They  had  heaped  the  sands  and 
gathered  the  shells  for  the  last  time,  and 
had  bidden  good-by  to  the  nooks  in  the 
cliffs  and  were  resting  on  a  bench  in  the 
park  when  they  noticed  an  unusual 
amount  of  bustle  and  commotion  among 
the  people,  and  upon  inquiry  learned  that 
the  King — King  Oscar  II  was  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  city.  His  big  pleasure 
yacht  could  be  seen  anchored  a  short 
distance  away,  and  a  boat  was  heading  its 
way   to   the   landing.     There   was   much 


elbowing  and  jostling  among  the  people 
to  get  a  sight  of  him,  but  as  he  was  to 
pass  through  the  park  to  the  town  Mrs. 
Holm  thought  it  best  for  them  to  stay 
right  where  they  were,  rather  than  to  join 
the  pressing  crowd  with  her  little  children. 
Their  patience  was  rewarded,  as  the 
cheering  and  huzzahing  came  nearer  and 
nearer  and  finally  the  procession  headed 
by  the  king  and  his  officers  passed  right 
by  them.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  blue 
serge  and  a  white  cap,  the  \iniform  of  the 
navy,  and  though  Elsa  wondered  why  he 
didn't  wear  his  ermine  robes  and  jeweled 
crown  as  she  had  supposed  kings  always 
did,  she  was  very  glad  to  see  him  never- 
theless, and  clapped  her  hands  with  the 
best  of  them.  And  so  another  one  of 
Elsa's  wishes  came  to  pass.  She  had  two 
more — to  go  home — so  well  and  sound  as 
she  was,  to  play  with  Halle  and  the  cou- 
sins again,  and  to  find  her  papa.  Her 
mother  taught  her  to  pray  for  the  last 
every  nigfit,  though  learning  with  pa- 
tience and  trust  to  say,  "Thy  will  be 
done." 

The  first  snow  of  winter  was  flying,  in 
that  northern  latitude  when  they  returned 
home  again  and  many  friends  were  at  the 
landing  to  meet  them  when  the  boat  came 
in,  for  the  rejDort  of  Elsa's  recovery  had 
preceded  them  and  people  were  curious  to 
see  her  and  hear  the  whole  of  what  they 
had  only  received  a  hint  and  the  minis- 
ter's contemptuous,  "It  only  iiappened 
so."  To  her  most  intimate  friend.  Mrs. 
Von  Bergen,  and  to  her  sister  and  broth- 
er-in-law only  did  Mrs.  Holm  fell  the 
whole  story  of  her  conversion  and  the 
child's  healing,  though  she  stoutly  main- 
tained to  all  who  questioned  her  that  it 
was  through  the  power  and  gift  of  (Tod, 
and  tliat  she  did  not  believe  her  child  ever 
would  have  walked  otherwise.  <  )n  the 
one  hand  she  felt  herself  a  shy  and  igno- 
rant woman,  little  able  to  cope  with  the 
minister  on  matters   of  religion,  knowing 
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that  he  already  held  her  responsible  for 
division  in  his  flock,  and  liked  her  still 
less  than  before.  On  the  other  hand,  poor 
and  ignorant  though  she  might  be,  she 
knew  what  she  knew,  and  did  not  feel 
justified  in  hiding  her  light  under  a 
bushel.  Day  after  day  she  thought  the 
matter  over  and  it  resolved  itself  into 
this  conclusion:  "I  will  write  to  my  good 
friend,  Mrs.  Nansen,  to  ask  the  Elders  to 
come  here  and  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  this  people,  that  those  who  are 
honest  in  heart  may  believe  and  rejoice 
as  I.  That  Mary,  my  sister,  and  Sig- 
fried  and  Mrs.  Von  Bergen  may  have  my 
testimony  and  the  testimony  of  my  child's 
healing  reinforced  by  hearing  the  true 
Gospel  preached  with  authority,  and  my 
hope  and  faith  is  that  they  will  accept  it. 
In  any  case  I  will  sell  my  home  in  the 
spring  and  go  over  seas  to  the  people  of 
my  choice.  There  is  no  use  to  wait  here 
longer  for  Holdar — I  do  not  believe  I 
shall  ever  see  him  again  in  this  life,  but 
it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  I  can 
go  where  bonds  may  be  Wv4ded  that  will 
unite  us  for  eternity."  But  all  these 
thoughts  she  kept  to  herself. 

The  hidden  forces  at  work  in  her  so\\\ 
during  her  stay  at  Varburg  had  helped  the 
sea  breezes  to  bring  life  and  color  to  her 
face  and  elasticity  to  her  step,  so  that  her 
sister  rallied  her  upon  her  improved  ap- 
pearance. 

"Your  trip  was  good  for  yourself  Emma, 
as  well  as  Elsa.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have 
ceased  to  fret  for  your  husband,  for  it  is 
no  use," 

"I  have  ceased  to  fret,  yes;  but  I  have 
not  ceased  to  hope." 

"You  do  not  hope  to  see  him  alive 
again  in  this  world,  Emma?  Don't,  it  is 
no  use." 

"No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  do,  but  I  do 
know  what  Christ  meant  when  He  said,  'I 
have  bread  that  ye  know  not  of.' " 

"Of  course  you    mean    that   peculiar 


religion  you  heard  up  there,  and  I  am 
glad,  anyway,  to  see  you  comforted.  I  am 
curious  to  hear  something  of  it  myself, 
for  the  child  is  well;  that  I  can  see." 

"I  hope  you  may  hear  it,  Mary,and  then 
you  will  understand  how  I  can  resign  my- 
self and  still  not  for  one  moment  forget 
Holdar.  Forever  in  my  dreams  am  I 
searching  for  an  unknown  grave,  and  like 
that  illustrious  mourner  of  old  my  heart 
cries  out,  'They  have  taken  my  Lord 
away,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
lain  him.'  Oh,  Mary,  if  I  only  knew  what 
became  of  him!"  Though  she  did  not 
herself  realize  it,  sorrow  was  having  the 
refining  influence  on  her  which  it  always 
has  upon  those  who  accept  it  in  the  right 
way.  She  saw  her  neighbors  quite  often, 
because  they  came  for  bread  as  they  did 
before  she  went  away  (Mrs.  Von  Bergen 
having  attended  her  bakery  for  her  dur- 
ing her  absence  in  order  to  hold  her  cus- 
tomers against  her  return,)  but  she  seldom 
went  anywhere.  Gatherings  of  pleasure 
had  little  attraction  for  her  because  the 
lonely  heart  is  never  so  utterly  alone  as 
when  decked  out  in  the  trappings  of 
mirth  in  the  society  of  the  gay,  and  their 
religious  meetings  seemed  to  her  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable  after  the  glorious 
draught  of  living  water  which  she  had 
quaffed.  Her  fellowship  with  sorrow  and 
the  desire  to  do  good  which  the  Gosijel 
brings  made  her  feel  more  at  home  by  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  or  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  some  one  more  unfortunate  than 
herself. 

One  day  Mrs.  Hohn  was  reminded  that 
Christmas  day  was  drawing  near  by  Elsa 
saying  to  her: 

"Mama,  can  we  have  a  Christmas  tree? 
Halle  says  he  will  cut  it  for  tis  if  we  may." 

"Yes,  surely.  We  will  try  to  make  it 
pretty  somehow,  but  you  mustn't  expect 
mucli." 

"I  wish  ours  and  Halle's  could  be  to- 
gether," added  Elsa. 
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"But  maybe  that  wouldn't  suit  Mrs. 
Von  Bergen." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  think  it  would,  because  it 
would  suit  Halle,  and  he  has  no  brothers 
or  sisters  to  play  with."  Mrs.  Holm  smiled 
at  her  little  maid's  diplomacy  but  the 
latter  part  of  the  plea  had  touched  the 
right  chord.  "Then  how  about  the  cou- 
sins, and  uncle  and  aunt?  she  questioned. 

"Oh,  let's  have  them  too!" 

"Then  your  little  tree  wouldn't  be  big 
enough." 

"We'll  get  Hans  and  Lars  to  cut  a  big- 
ger one." 

"But  how  about  the  cooking?  Do  you 
think  we  can  manage  the  extra  baking 
ordered  at  the  bakery  and  get  up  a  fine 
dinner  too?" 

"Let's  make  it  a  picnic,"  suggests  this 
little  maid  of  expedients. 

"I  will  see  what  Aunt  Mary  and  Mrs 
Von  Bergen  think  about  it." 

All  voted  to  spend  Christmas  together. 
Uncle  Sigfried  cut  the  tree  himself,  and 
the  boys  called  it  a  whalloper.  The  chil- 
dren all  trooped  into  the  woods  together 
and  brought  back  armfuUs  of  holly  and 
mistletoe  for  decorations  and  Mrs.  Holm's 
sitting  room  was  a  bower  when  the  tree 
and  the  greenery  were  all  in  place, with  an 
immense  Jul  log  in  the  fire-place  all  ready 
to  light.  Mrs.  Von  Bergen  came  over  in 
the  morning  and  helped  all  day,  the  day 
they  were  to  have  their  tree  in  the  even- 
ing, so  that  by  afternoon,  when  the  chil- 
dren had  their  chores  all  done  and  their 
holiday  clothes  on,  everything  was  ready 
for  the  ceremony  of  setting  the  Christmas 
fire  ablaze. 

But  there  was  a  surprise  in  store  for 
the  grown-ups  that  wasn't  billed  to  ap- 
pear on  the  tree,  and  that  was  the  arrival 
of  other  company  just  before  dusk — the 
missionaries  Mrs.  Holui  had  sent  for  Ijut 
little  looked  for  on  this  day  of  days.  How- 
ever they  were  none  the  less  welcome. 

"Here,  Sigfried,"  she  said,  leading  her 


two  new  guests  into  the  sitting  room  when 
Uncle  Sigfried  was  stooping  over  the  fire 
arranging  sticks  around  the  yule-log,  "are 
two  of  my  friends  from  Varburg.  Now 
you  can  have  some  one  besides  women  to 
talk  to,"  and  Sigfried  received  them 
beamingly,  guessing  shrewdly  who  they 
were.  Then  Elsa  and  Dagmar  must  be 
made  much  of  for  old  acquaintance  sake, 
while  their  mother  hurried  away  to  the 
kitchen  to  attend  to  the  siipper.  After 
awhile  Sigfried  is  called  to  bring  a  basket 
of  dishes  from  home  that  is  too  precioiis  to 
risk  with  Hans  and  Lars,  and  Aunt  Mary 
must  go  back  with  him  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  packed. 

The  minutes  pass  and  Mrs.  Holm  is 
just  beginning  to  wonder  why  they  are  so 
long  when  the  children,  who  are  looking 
out  of  the  window  announce:  "Here 
comes  Uncle  Sigfried  but  Aunt  Mary  isn't 
with  him."  "Oh,  she'll  be  here  in  a  min- 
ute, then." 

Sigfried  is  a  large  fleshy  man  and  comes 
in  pufiing  with  his  great  basket  of  dishes. 
His  face  is  flushed  and  his  eyes  unusiially 
wide-open  and  bright,  and  when  he  clums. 
ily  tries  to  unpack  his  basket  he  lets  a 
plate  go  crashing  to  the  floor.  Mrs  Holm 
looks  up  from  her  task  of  basting  a 
spiced  ham  roasting  in  the  oven,  in  sur- 
prise, that  careful  old  Sigfried  should 
smash  anything.  "Why,  Sigfried,  are 
you  sick?  See  Augusta  how  the  man's 
hand  trembles,"  and  she  ran  to  bring  him 
a  chair.  But  instead  of  sitting  down  he 
suddenly  grabbed  her  round  the  waist 
and  waltzed  otf  with  her,  bisting-spoon 
and  all,  singing  to  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Tra,  la,  la,  tee,  diddle  dum."  Mrs.  Von 
Bergen  rushed  after  them  laughing,  and 
pummeling  him  with  her  fists.  "For 
shame,  Sigfried!  Emma,  he's  had  too 
much  home-brew,  and  that's  what's  the 
matter  with  him!"  "The  beer  was  good 
but  that  isn't  it.  Enuna,  Mary  wants 
ycju.     She's  sick." 
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"You  act  like  you  were  real  sorry,"  said 
Mrs.  Von  Bergen  in  mock  sympathy." 
Sigfried,  quit  lying. 

"Well,  Mary  wants  Emma,  anyhow." 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him, Emma, 
I'll  go  see  what  she  wants." 

"Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  he  interrupted, 
seizing  her  as  he  had  done  Mrs.  Holm 
and  taking  another  turn  around  the  room 
adding  a  significant  aside,  "you  mustn't! 
The  fact  is  Mary's  got  a  surprise  for  you, 
Emma,  you  must  ao  over." 

"Oh,  you  tell  so  many  'facts," "  she 
answered,  laughing,  "but  I  guess  yoii've 
got  it  straight  this  time,  so  I'll  go.  Au- 
gusta, you  see  after  things  a  minute  will 
you,  and,  Sigfried,  you  help;  and  don't 
you  be  a  bother  any  more  or  you'll  spoil 
the  supper,"  and  snatching  a  shawl  she 
whisked  away. 

"The  supper  won't  trouble  her  any 
more  this  night,"  he  whispered  excitedly 
"for  she's  got  a  bigger  surprise  over  there 
than  she  can  handle." 

"Oh,  Sigfried,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Von 
Bergen,  siirely  it  isn't — " 

"That's  jnst  what  it  is.  You'll  have  to 
look  after  the  supper  yourself,  Augusta, 
I'm  going  too." 

"Don't  let  any  of  the  children  come  over, 
and  don't  let  the  cat  oiit  of  the  bag,"  and 
with  "that  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Holm  sped  over  the  crisp  snow 
feeling  somewliat  vexed  wich  Sigfried  for 
sending  her  off  on  this  wild  goose  chase 
when  she  was  so  busy.  "I  shoiild  think 
getting  a  Christmas  dinner  was  enough 
responsibility  without  this  nonsense," she 
sighed  to  herself  as  she  pushed  open  the 
door. 

Mary  pushed  her  gently  into  a  chair. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  a  minute  to  sit  down. 
This  is  some  of  Sigfried's  nonsense,  but 
'Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year'  you 
know,  get  whatever  you  have  to  carry  and 
I'll  help  you.     Let's  go." 

"No,  no.  Didn't  Sigfried  say  anything 


about  a  surprise?  Emma," — laying  her 
hands  heavily  on  her  sister's  shoulders  as 
she  would  have  risen,  "we've  had  news." 

Mrs.  Holm  instantly  collapsed. 

"He  is  alive,  or  was  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Sigfried  has  seen  a  man  who  saw  him — " 
but  Mrs.  Holm's  mind  had  fiown  ahead  to 
the  most  logical  conclusion  and  she  inter- 
rupted, "Sister,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense, 
for  I  can  bear  no  more.  Is  he  here,  or 
near  here?" 

"He  is  here,"  Holdar's  own  dear  voice 
answers  for  himself,  and  the  joy  of  being 
once  more  clasped  to  her  husband's  breast 
is  so  exquisite  that  Mrs.  Holm  swoons 
quietly  away  in  his  arms.  "She  will  be 
all  right  in  a  minute  Holdar.  Here  dash 
this  bit  of  cold  water  on  her  face."  But 
Holdar's  tears  and  kisses  are  the  more  po- 
tent restorative  and  his  wife  is  soon  her- 
self again  and  able  to  drink  in  this  new 
joy  to  the  full. 

"Ah,  here  is  Sigfried  again.  Don't 
stand  there  in  the  door  with  the  tears 
freezing  on  your  cheeks,  you  booby. 
Come  here  and  wish  this  newly-made 
bride  and  bride-groom  much  joy  again, 
and  then  we  two  will  go  over  and  keep 
things  moving  at  Emma's  till  she  is  better 
and  able  to  come.  Don't  stay  too  long, 
Holdar.  Emma  is  hostess  at  a  Christmas 
dinner,  you  know,  and  there  are  a  couple 
of  strangers  present,"  and  taking  Sig- 
fried's hand  they  run  down  the  path  like 
a  couple  of  happy  children. 

So  while  Aunt  Mary  and  Mrs.  Von  Ber- 
gen arrange  the  table — Sigfried  helping 
by  putting  most  of  the  things  up  side 
down,  Mrs.  Holm  is  listening  to  a  con- 
densed recital  of  her  husband's  adventures 
since  she  has  heard  from  him  in  the  two 
years  that  are  gone.  How,  after  his  pre- 
vious failures  he  was  one  day  offered  a 
place  among  the  crew  of  a  vessel  in  the 
place  of  a  seaman  who  had  fallen  sud- 
denly ill.  They  were  all  ready  to  set  sail 
and  were  going  on  a  sealing  voyage  up 
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into  Behring  Straits.  There  was  no  time 
to  write  then  and  no  opportunity  later,  the 
vessel  being  driven  for  weeks  by  contrary 
winds  and  finally  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska.  Here  he  had  acted  as  cook,  and 
packer,  among  prospectors  in  a  desolate 
region  of  country,  and  finally  as  guide, 
and  later  became  a  prospector  himself,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  made  a  respectable  pile 
had  struck  a  bee  line  for  home.  When 
he  got  to  where  he  could  write  he  didn't 
want  to  write  because  he  preferred  to  beat 
a  letter  home,  and  here  he  was.  "There 
is  of  course  much  more  to  say."  he  added 
in  conclusion,  "and  as  soon  as  we  get  a 
chance  we'll  talk  straight  ahead  for  a  week. 
One  more  kiss  and  then  let's  go  and  see 
the  babies." 

There  was  something  else  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  her  about,  something  he  knew  she 
was  anxious  about  even  in  the  first  flush 
of  happiness  at  their  meeting.  He  would 
like  to  set  her'  heart  at  rest  at  once,  but 
how?  After  a  moment's  thought  he  said: 
"I  haven't  asked  you  many  questions 
about  yourself  and  about  the  children  be- 
cause I  put  in  all  the  time,  from  the  time 
I  got  here  till  you  did,  asking  Mary." 

"And  then  I  met  an  old  friend  who  was 
on  the  way  over  to  America  who  saw  you  in 
Varburg.  He  told  me  all  about  you. 
'Emma  looked  at  him  half  in  api^rehen- 
sion,  but  he  only  pressed  her  hand  more 
closely  and  went  on.  "Then  I  traveled  the 
last  half  day's  journey  in  company  with  the 
minister  who  is  just  returning  from  some 
big  revival  meetings  up  country,  and  he 
told  me  more  about  you."  He  smiled 
dowii  at  her,  but  she  looked  soberly  in 
his  eyes  and  waited  for  him  to  go  on. 
"Do  not  be  troubled,  my  wife;  I  care  not 
what  the  minister  says.  I  know  the 
truth,  I  have  heard  all,  and  I  approve; 
nay,  more,  I  believe;  for  the  divine  mes- 
sage has  reached  me  as  well  as  you,  and 
this  moment  holds  more  solemn  joy  than 
I  once  thought  anything  on  this    earth 


capable  of  giving.  My  love,  I  greet  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.'' 

They  slipped  simultaneously  to  their 
knees  in  a  short  fervent  prayer  of  praise 
and  thankfulness  and  then  arose. 

''Now,  dear,  we  really  must  go  or  Sig- 
fried  will  be  over  here  after  us  again," 
said  Emma,  as  she  stood  on  tiptoe  to  kiss 
him  again  and  then  reached  for  her  shawl. 
Holdar  gathered  up  an  armful  of  curiosi- 
ties and  gifts  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  and  was  just  starting  for  the  door 
when  he  caught  sight  of  an  array  of  ap- 
parel hanging  over  the  back  of  the  chair 
from  which  Emma  had  jiist  taken  her 
shawl. 

"Here,  what's  this,  Sigfried's  stage 
properties?  Emma,  Emma  we  must  have 
some  fun.  Hel^j  me  into  this  toggery,  will 


you 


V" 


Stopping  often  to  laugh  they  made  a 
speedy  transformation  of  the  good  look- 
ing, yellow-haired  giant,  putting  his  pres- 
ents with  the  others  into  the  huge  sack 
on  his  back  and  started  out.  "Catch  me 
if  you  can,"  she  called  back  over  his 
shoulder,  with  such  a  ringing  laugh  as 
nobody  had  heard  ripple  over  her  lips  in 
years,  and  sped  away  over  the  snow. 

The  nest  moment  she  stood  quiet  and 
demure  as  a  kitten,  with  only  a  little 
heightened  color  in  her  cheeks  in  the 
sitting  room  door.  '"Come,  let's  light  the 
candles  now.  Mr.  Lund,  you're  the  tallest, 
will  you  light  the  top  ones,  please? 

Come,  children,  come,  everybody,  form 
a  ring;  now,  away  we  go!''  And  joining 
hands  they  dance  gleefully  round  and 
round  the  tree  to  the  music  of  their  yide- 
tide  song.  Faster  and  more  furious  waxes 
the  fun,  the  children's  feet  twinkling  in 
and  out  keeping  time  to  the  music  while 
stout  Uncle  Sigfried's  feet  come  down  in 
climaxes  fit  to  shake  the  foundations. 

Yet  louder  even  than  the  music  and 
stamping  of  feet  comes  at  length,  the 
jingle   of   sleigh-bells    outside;    the    hall 
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door  bangs;  theajchiklren  look  at  each 
other  and  furtively  huddle  a  little  closer 
together  whil&itheir  elders  nod  and  smile, 
"It  is  Jul-BoQkenl" 

Hans  and  Lars  look  rather  puzzled  as 
they  bad  thought — wise  lads — from  some 
.-preparations  they  had  discovered  going 
:cm  M  home,  that  their  father  was  to  im- 
personate Jul-Bocken,  and  here  he  is 
dancing  round  the  tree  like  mad.  After 
an  instant  of  suspense  the  door  opens  and 
■in  walks  the  queerest  figure  in  the  world. 
Besides  the  traditional  round  cap  and 
flowing  white  beard,  knee  breeches  and 
round-about,  there  are  boots,  mittens,  and 
fur  mufllers  from  a  certain  kit  which  has 
lately  traveled  all  the  way  from  the 
Klondyke.  And  iDok  at  his  back,  literally 
bowed  with  toys  and  bundles. 

Emma  and  Mary  let  go  hands  for  him 
to  join  the  ring  and  away  they  go  again. 

Fat,  heavily-laden  and  elderly  though 
Jul  Bocken  appears  to  be,  can't  he  just 
kick  up  his  heels  though.  His  hilarity  is 
coatagious;  they  dance  till  he  dances  out 
of  his  bundles  and  out  of  his  pack  alto- 
gether; out  of  his  fur  cap,  and  fur  mit- 
tens and  fur  boots,  (they  were  not  built 
for  such  high  temperature,)  and  out  of 
the  room  altogether,  but  not  until  he  has 
shaken  everybody  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  given  Elsa  and  Dagmar  a  big  bear's 
hug  in  passing,  much  to  those  young 
ladies'  dishevelment  and  dismay. 

Then  the  ladies  rush  into  the  kitchen 
to  dish  up  the  dinner,  the  children  gather 
in  little  knots  panting  and  laughing,  and 
Uncle  yigfried  and  the  visiting  gentlemen 
return  again  to  their  seats,  for  Sigfried 
has  "tipped  them  the  wink,"  and  the  sit- 
uation is  thoroughly  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed. Then  they  all  flock  into  the  din- 
ing room. 

Why,  who  is  this  big  man  in  the  dark 
suit  standing  at  the   head   of  the   table 


with  one  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  while  his  other  arm  is  twined 
round  Mrs.  Holm's  waist,  who  smiles  up 
at  him  with  eyes  shining  with  tears  and  a 
tremulous  smile  on  her  lips?  Everybody 
waits  for  Elsa's  recognition  which  comes 
instantly,  but  with  siirprise  and  shyness, 
and  when  lifted  to  his  arms  she  hides  her 
face  on  his  shoulder  though  one  arm 
steals  quickly  round  his  neck.  Little 
Dagmar  must  certainly  be  made  friends 
with,  for  she  rather  resents  the  familiar- 
ity of  this  big  stranger.  Then  kisses  and 
laughter,  embraces,  handshakes,  smiles 
and  tears,  and  hearty  "God-bless-you's" 
— happy  meetings  on  earth  which  are  a 
type  of  things  heavenly  and  to   come! 

After  supper  the  presents  are  distrib- 
uted and  then  the  children  are 
tucked  away  in  bed,  while  their  elders 
sit  quietly  round  the  yule-log  talking  till 
the  Christmas-bells  chime  the -glad,  mes- 
sage heralded  by  angels  so'niAn.y^centur- 
ies  ago.  And  it  is  a  talk  long  to  be  re- 
membered, for  interspersed  with  personal 
experiences  is  a  message  of  life  and  sal- 
vation which  shall  unite  for  all  future 
time  these  friends  who  seem  to  have  been 
brought  together  by  the  merest  accident, 
but  is  really  oidu  one  of  those  "accidents" 
overruled  and  planned  by  the  Almighty 
Father  to  bring  together  in  a  unity  of  the 
faith  the  honest-in-heart  seeking  the 
light. 

They  are  still  talking  when  the  sleigh- 
loads  of  people  go  tinkling  by  to  seven 
o'clock  services  in  the  church,  and  when 
the  music  of  choir  and  organ  rolls  forth 
on  the  frosty  air  of  early  morning  their 
own  anthem  breaks  forth  in  the  strains 
of  heartfelt  melody:  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest.  Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men," 

Sarali  E.  Pearson. 
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SOME   STREET  SCENES  IN  HAVANA 
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FAVORITE  street  with  all 
tourists  in  Havana  is  Obespo, 
or  Bishop  Street.  It  contains 
the  fashionable  stores  and  cu- 
On  most  of  the  windows  one 
that    "English    is   spoken   here." 


The  street  is  extremely  narrow,  no  more 
than  twenty  feet,  and  the  sidewalks,  so 
called  by  courtesy,  are  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet.  To  protect 
the  people  from  the  sun,  large  awnings 
drop  down  from  the  stores  on  either  side 
of  the  street  and  shade  it  completely. 
The  stores  at  first  glance  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  small  shops,  but  the  small 
fronts  open  into  large  store  rooms,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  sometimes  fountains 
of  water  surrounded  by  tropical  plants. 
From  these  large  courts  there  are  not 
unfrequently  stairs  leading  to  the 
second  and  third  stories,  where 
the   merchants  reside. 

The  curios  of  Obespo  Street 
stores  are  somewhat  disappointing. 
There  is  very  little  that  is  of  gen- 
uine Cuban  make.  The  jewelry 
comes  mostly  from  Germany,  and 
much  of  the  "Cuban"  wares  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
I  saw  articles  in  New  Orleans 
that  were  fifty  per  cent  cheaper 
than  they  were  in  Havana.  They 
were  American  made,  and  yet  they 
sell  in  Havana  for  Cuban  curios. 
The  Spanish  fan  is  a  fad  of  the 
tourists.  It  sells  all  the  way  from 
five  cents  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  pineapple  handker- 
chief is  a  dainty  souvenir.  Al- 
though it  is  woven  from  the  tissue 
of  the  pineapple,it  may  be  washed 
without  damage 


What  is  most  soiight  after  by  Cubans 
and  tourists  is  the  Panama  hat.  It  is  as 
a  rule  quite  expensive.  The  cheaper 
ones  may  be  had  for  three  or  foiir  dollars 
each ;  but  the  more  expensive  ones  some- 
times reach  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
The  better  kind  are  woven  with  the  straw 
kept  under  water  all  the  time.  They  may 
be  rolled  up  and  washed,  and  it  is  said 
they  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  Panama  is 
quite  the  fashion  in  Havana,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  Cuban's  greatest  ambition  in 
dress  is  to  own  a  fine  Panama  hat. 

The  streets  of  Havana  present  a  very 
orderly  appearance.  During  my  stay 
there  I  did  not  notice  a  single  drunken 
man,  although  saloons  may  be  seen  on 
every  turn,  and  drinking  is  a  common 
habit  of  the  people. 

A  curious  sight  is  the  little  donkey 
carrying  fodder  to  town.  Hf  is  literally 
covered  with  forage,  so  that  only  his  head 
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and  tail  are  visible.  A.t  other  times  the 
female  burros  are  driven  in  small  herds 
of  six  or  ten  from  door  to  door  and  milked 
for  those  who  prefer,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, the  burro's  milk.  It  is  said  to  be 
preferable  for  children,  and  to  be  helpful 
to  those  suffering  from  consumption  or 
other  lung  trouble.  Formerly  cows 
were  driven  about  the  street  and  milked 
in  the  presence  of  consumers.  Lately  the 
city  council  prevented  this  practice,  and 
where  milk  is  required  fresh  from  the 
cows,  it  may  be  had  at  particular  stalls, 
where  they  are  kept    in    different   parts 


little  sought  after  by  tourists.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  the  banana  in- 
ferior in  Cuba  to  the  banana  that  reaches 
us  here  in  Utah.  Pineapples  are  most 
excellent  there. 

There  is  not  the  same  rush  and  fever- 
ish excitement  in  the  movements  of  the 
people  on  the  street  as  we  see  in  the  tem- 
perate climate.  People  are  not  partial  to 
walking.  The  cabs  are  abundant,  and 
riding  is  cheap.  The  fare  is  fixed  by  city 
ordinance,  and  for  twenty  cents  Spanish 
money  (about  seventeen  cents  United 
States   currency)  a   cab    can   be    had  for 
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of  the  city.  Usually  milk  is  brought 
into  the  city  in  panniers  suspended  from 
the  back  of  the  burro. 

In  a  land  of  tropical  fruits,  the  fruit 
vendor  naturally  fills  the  streets  with  the 
shouts  of  his  wares.  The  fruit  stalls  are 
not  so  well  kept  as  in  this  country  and 
the  fruits  are  not  of  such  fine  flavor. 
The  oranges  grow  wild  and  are  quite 
inferior  to  those  of  Florida  or  California. 
Much  of  the  fruit  seen  about  the  streets 
is  peculiar  to  tropical  climates,  and  its 
mawkish    taste   to    foreigners    makes    it 


one  or  two  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
city.  There  are  5,200  cabs  in  Havana,  a 
greater  number,  perhaps,  according  to 
the  population  than  any  city  in  the 
world.  The  old  volante  is  rarely  seen 
in  Havana.  It  is  a  i^eculiar  sort  of  cab, 
with  long  shafts.  To  the  side  of  the 
horse  in  the  shaft  is  hitched  another, 
which  the  driver  rides. 

VI. 
SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  IN  CUBA. 

( )n  the  way  from    Havana  to  Matanza, 
some  of   the  finest   sugar  plantations  in 
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the  world  are  passed.  They  show  marked 
evidence  of  the  revolutionary  times 
through  which  Cuba  has  passed.  How- 
ever, new  life  has  been  imparted  to  the 
industry,  and  last  year's  output  was  about 
as  large  as  any  in  the  history  of  the 
island. 

In  order  to  make  the  sugar  cane  pay,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  large  plantations, 
where  cane  can  be  hauled  and  ground  to 
advantage.  The  machinery  which  on 
separate  plantations  would  cost  S2,000,- 
000,  would  cost  $500,000  on  a  single  plan- 
tation. Some  of  these  plantations  repre- 
sent small  colonies.  They  have  all  sorts 
of  accommodations — schoolhouses,  baths, 
parks  and  other  conveniences.  Two 
thousand  acres  would  be  a  small  sugar 
farm.  All  told,  the  land  used  for  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  cane  amounts  to  about  two 
million  acres.  One  large  plantation,  that 
of  Constancia,  has  sixty-six  thousand 
acres. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late 
about  the  competition  between  cane  and 
beet  sugar.  Of  the  million  tons  of  sugar 
prodiiced  in  Cuba,  the  United  States 
has  consumed  four-fifths,  and  will  prac- 
tically use  it  all  now  that  we  have  reci- 
procity relations  with  Cuba,  by  which 
we  let  into  our  country  the  sugar  of  that 
island  on  better  terms  than  the  beet 
sugar  of  Germany. 

Since  Spain  was  driven  from  the  island, 
special  efforts  have  been  made  to  enlarge 
the  fields  of  sugar  cane.  Railroads  may 
be  seen  running  through  them,  and  there 
is  a  new  life  about  the  great  mills  and 
workshops,  which  are  called  centrals.  All 
through  the  fields  may  still  be  seen  the 
oxen  and  carts  of  old.  The  Cubans  do 
not  yoke  their  cattle  as  we  do,  by  putting 
the  yoke  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 
They  tie  it  over  the  base  of  the  horns, 
in  the  primitive  fashion.  When  the 
Americans  were  in  possession,  attempts 
were  made  to  change  the  position  of   the 


yoke,  but  it  was  so  galling  to  the  neck 
that  the  Cubans  soon  returned  to  the  old 
methods.  The  heat  is  so  unlike  it  is 
here,  and  in  the  summer  months  the  neck 
became  so  sore  and  unable  to  support  the 
yoke,  that  it  was  discovered  that  local 
conditions  must  gover  n. 

Cattle  and  horses  about  the  plantations 
were  all  fat,  the  natural  result  of  one  of 
the  best  pastiire  lands  of  the  world.  The 
negroes  were  also  hale  and  hearty,  and. 
like  the  animals,  they  possessed  a  better 
appearance  than  in  this  country.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  black  man  there,  that  he 
is  superior  to  his  Afric;in  brethren  of  the 
Southern  States.  Another  difference  is 
found  in  the  practice  among  the  male 
negroes  of  Cuba,  of  working  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family,  instead  of  putting  that 
burden  on  the  women,  as  is  so  generally 
done  in  our  own  Sunny  South. 

With  free  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  reci- 
procity sugar  from  Cuba,  we  still  import 
great  quantities  from  Germany.  The 
most  that  Hawaii  will  ever  be  able  to 
produced  is  estimated  at  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  a  year.  That  is  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  Cuba's  potentialities,and 
not  one-third  of  what  Cuba  is  producing 
now. 

The  cost  of  producing  sugar  from  cane 
is  less  than  from  the  beet.  The  cane  is 
planted  but  once  in  seven  years.  After 
the  seed  is  put  in  the  ground,  it  requires, 
however,  eighteen  months  for  a  crop  to 
mature.  Some  time  ago  our  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  made  some 
tests  to  determine  the  relative  costs  in 
the  prodiiction  of  a  pound  of  cane  and 
beet  sugar  respectively.  The  experiment 
on  cane  sugar  was  made  in  Puerto  Rico. 
where  the  cost  was  found  to  be  two  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound.  The  same  grade 
from  the  beet  cost  three  and  a  quarter 
cents  per  pound.  In  Cuba  it  is  claimed 
til  at  the  cost  may  be  reduced  to  a  small 
fraction  below  two    cents    a   pound.     As 
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fast   as    labor    can    be   had  to    increase      tion  will  continue   to  lead  the  world    in 
the  output  of  Cuba's    sugar,    its  produc-      cane  sugar. 
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^CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   718 


HE  isn't  dead,  is  he?"  asked  Bruce, 
as  he  jumped  from  the  wagon. 

"No,  not  dead,  but  dying,  I 
fear,"  replied  the  man  who  was 
standing;  and  the  other  made  a  faint 
sound,  as  if  attempting  to  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  still  conscious. 

"Let's  get  him  into  the  wagon  here,  out 
of  the  wind,  as  quickly  as  possible,"  said 
Bruce,  "and  we  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  him  to  live." 

The  man  who  could  still  stand  and  walk 
was  so  chilled  and  stiff,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  assisted  Bruce 
in  lifting  his  prostrate  comrade  into  the 
wagon.  But  the  task  was  finally  accom- 
plished,and  then  Bruce  lighted  his  lantern 
and  proceeded  to  do,  with  the  help  of  the 
live  man,  what  had  to  be  done  to  restore 
the  one  so  nearly  dead. 

"My!  It  feels  good  to  be  in  here  out  of 
that  wind,"  said  the  man  that  could  speak, 
in  a  thick  voice,  for  he  was  too  cold  to 
speak  otherwise. 

•'I  have  a  keg  of  water  and  a  bottle  of 
pepper-sauce  here,"  said  Bruce,  "do  you 
think  we  could  get  this  frozen  man  to 
swallow  any?  I  have  biscuits  and  dried 
beef, too.   Won't  you  liave  some  yourself?" 

"Wah!"  said  the  nearly  dead  man,  who 
was  trying,  evidently,  to  aid  the  exertions 
of  his  friends  for  his  restoration. 

They  raised  him  partly  up,  and  he 
drank  a  few  sips  of  water.  Then  they 
rubbed  and  pounded  and  worked  with  him 


for  some  time,  when  feeling  began  to  come 
to  his  benumbed  limbs,  and  he  groaned 
and  cried  with  pain.  The  men  both  drank 
of  the  pepper-sauce,  and  Bruce  said  at 
last  that  now  he  would  go  to  his  team 
and  drive  to  some  place  where  better  help 
could  be  obtained. 

"Were  you  going  to  stop  at  Williams" 
Springs?"  he  asked.  "Becaiise  we  are 
considerably  nearer  to  the  Downsville 
settlement  than  we  are  to  the  Springs. 
And  I  can  better  drive  with  you  to  Downs- 
ville than  the  other  way,  because  the  wind 
will  be  at  our  backs;  but  if  we  turn 
around  to  go  to  the  Springs,  we  shall 
have  to  face  it." 

"Oh,  take  us  to  the  nearest  house, 
please!  And  keep  the  wind  at  our  backs 
if  you  can,  no  matter  where  we  land,"  was 
the  answer  given  from  within  the  wagon. 

And  Bruce  again  started  his  oxen  for- 
ward. He  had  no  further  talk  with  the 
men,  but  drove  steadily  on.  It  must  have 
been  after  midnight  when  Bruce  drove 
into  Downsville,  but  it  was  Christmas 
Eve,  and  there  were  still  lights  in  several 
of  the  houses.  He  drove  to  the  principal 
house  in  the  place,  where  he  knew  they 
sometimes  entertained  travelers. 

The  man  of  the  house,  Mr.  Karl  Haines 
himself,  came  oiit  and  spoke  as  Bruce 
stopped  his  oxen. 

"Any  one  want  entertainment  here  to- 
night?" he  asked. 

"Two  men  who  are  nearly  frozen," 
Bruce  answered. 
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"Is  supper  wanted?'"  enquired  Mr. 
Haines. 

"Yes,  sir,  and  beds,  please,"  came  from 
within  the  wagon. 

"All  right,  come  in  and  get  warm,  and 
I'll  have  things  prepared  for  your  com- 
fort,"' said  Mr.  Haines.  "Put  your  team 
in  the  barn  and  feed  them,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Bn;ce. 

"I've  got  plenty  of  hay  in  my  wagon," 
said  Bruce,  "and  I  suppose  I  might  as 
well  drive  into  the  yard  before  I  unhitcli, 
then  it  will  be  handy  to  take  the  hay  out 
for  the  oxen." 

"It  makes  no  difference,  suit  yourself,"' 
said  Mr.  Haines.     And  he  went  in. 

Bruce  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
two  men.  "Can  you  climb  out?"  he  asked. 

"My  companion  will  have  to  be  helped," 
said  the  principal  spokesman,  "will  you 
kindly  assist  iis?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Bruce,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  do  so. 

The  man  who  had  been  so  badlj'  numb- 
ed and  chilled,  (he  was  not  really  frozen,) 
was  quite  young,  not  more  than  twenty- 
one  or  two,  at  most,  and  was  rather  pale 
and  delicate  in  appearance.  The  other 
looked  to  be  some  years  older  and  more 
robust. 

As  the  latter,  with  Bruce's  help,  stead- 
ied the  former,  and  led  him  to  the  door 
of  the  house,  Mr.  Haines  opened  it,  and 
ushered  them  into  a  bright,  warm  room 
with  an  exclamation  of   pleased  surprise. 

"Frank  Malan.  and  brother  David!" 
seemed  to  be  all  he  coiild  say.  as  he  warm- 
ly grasped  their  hands,  and  placed  them 
in  comfortable  seats,not  too  near  but  with- 
in the  waraith  and  glow  of  the  cheery  fire. 

The  younger  man,  who  had  been  called 
brother  David  by  Mr.  Haines,  was  sudden- 
ly revived  to  a  marvelous  degree.  He 
straightened  himself  up  and  threw  his 
arms  around  Mr.  Haines  neck,  embracing 
him  as  tenderly  as  a  woman  might  have 
done;  and  he  wept  copiously. 


"Karl!"  he  said,  when  he  could  speak, 
"I  thought  you  were  sixty  miles  farther 
down  the  river,  at  the  ferry." 

"We  came  up  here  and  settled  last  fall,"" 
said  Haines.  "You  know  of  Charley's 
death  don't  you?"  he  asked   sadly. 

"Yes."'  answered  David.  "Where  is  my 
sister,  Agnes,  and  how  is  she?" 

"She  is  here  and  well,  "answered  Haines. 
"But  if  you  can  wait,  David,  it  will  be 
better  for  her  not   to  see  yoii  just  yet." 

"I  can  wait,"  said  David,  sinking  back 
into  his  chair  with  a  face  that  had  sudden- 
ly grown  bright. 

"Now  may  I  speak  to  you,  Karl,"  asked. 
Frank  Malan,  addressing  Mr.  Haines. 

"To  be  sure,  Frank,"  answered  that 
gentleman. 

"Where  is  your  sister  Helen,  and  how 
is  she?"'  Frank  enquired 

"She  is  here,  too,  Frank,"  said  Haines, 
with  a  queer  smile,  "but  she  feels  pretty 
badly  hurt  at  you — " 

"Can  I  see  her  now?"  asked  Frank 
springing  quickly  from   his  chair. 

"She's  thi  re,  in  the  kitchen,  preparing- 
supper  for  you."'  said  Haines,  "and  she'& 
alone — but — go  slow,  Frank!" 

Frank,  however,  went  for  the  kitchen 
and  didn't  wait  to  "go  slow,"  either. 

While  these  swift  recognitions  were 
going  on.  and  the  short  conversations 
following  them.  Bruce  had  stood  as  if 
spell  bound  in  the  contemiolation  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  just  inside  the  door, 
with  bis  old  cap  in  his  hand.  Now  he 
Ccime  to  himself,  and  remenibered  his 
oxen  were  still  unbared  for.  He  slipped 
out  unnoticed,  saying  to  himself,  "Even 
these  poor  wretches  have  found  friends 
who  welcome  them  with  joy.  I  alone  am 
nothing  to  any  one  in  all  the  world!"  H& 
drove  into  the  yard  where  Mr.  Haines  had 
said  the  wagon  could  stand  and  the  oxen 
be  fed. 

He  had  finished  unyoking  and  feeding^ 
the  team,  and   was  arranging  his  bed  in 
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the  wagon  when  Mr.  Haines  came  out  and 
spoke  to  him. 

"Come  in,  young  man,  and  have  supper 
with  the  others."  he  said. 

"Thank  you,''  replied  Bruce,  "I  have 
something  to  eat  here,  and  will  jiist  take 
a  bite  and  crawl  into  bed." 

"No,  no!"  replied  Mr.  Haines,  "We 
don't  leave  people  outside  here,  when  the 
weather  is  as  cold  as  it  is  now  and  there 
is  plenty  of  room  indoors.  Where  are  you 
from  and  where  are  you  going?" 

"From  Williams  Springs  to-day,  and 
going  back  there  tomorrow."  answered 
Bruce.  He  was  pulling  his  bedding 
about,  and  Haines  had  climbed  into  the 
wagon  to  be  out  of  the  wind. 

"But  why  travel  on  Christmas?"  asked 
Haines. 

"To  go  home,"  said  Bruce. 

"Oh  yes!  But  why  off  here  just  now 
and  in  such  a  storm  ?" 

"Well — "  Bruce  hesitated.  "You  see," 
he  said,  at  length,  "I  got  word  at  the 
Springs  to-day  of  those  two  men  out  in 
the  storm  freezing  to-death.  There  was 
no  one  there  but  myself,  and  no  way  for 
me  to  do  but  to  go  out  and  find  them  and 
save  them.  When  I  found  them,  they 
were  nearer  to  your  place  than  to  the 
Springs,    so    I      brought    them      here." 

"And  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Mr. 
Haines,  "that  your  only  purpose  in  leav- 
ing home  in  this  awful  storm  to-day  was 
to  save  the  lives  of  those  two  men?" 

"The  only  thing,"  admitted  Bruce. 

"Come  right  in,  and  be  at  home  with 
us,"  said  Haines  warmly.  "Come!  I  shall 
wait  for  yoii,  and  don't  want  it  to  be  much 
longer,  it  is  too  cold  here." 

Bruce  was  too  good  natured  and  too 
warm  hearted  a  boy  to  be  long  urged  to 
do  as  desirable  a  thing  as  to  accept  com- 
fort instead  of  cheerlessness,  so  ho  went 
in  with  Mr.  Haines. 

His  two  passengers  were  already  seated 
at  the  table  and  partaking  of  the  steam- 


ing food,  the  smell  of  which  Bruce  thought 
was  indeed  tempting. 

"Look  here,  Frank  and  David,"  said 
Haines,  as  he  approached  the  table  and 
placed  Bruce  beside  it,  in  a  chair  facing 
the  other  two,  "do  you  know  that  it  is  a 
veritable  hero  who  brought  you  here  to- 
night? That  you  owe  more  than  your 
lives  to  this  boy?  You  owe  hmi  your 
everlasting  gratitiade  for  risking  his  owti 
life  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  yours." 

Surprised  expressions  came  into  the 
two  faces  opposite  Bruce,  which  were  very 
purple  from  the  effects  of  the  cold,  and 
an  explanation  was  asked  for. 

Bruce  told  in  a  simple,  modest  way,  his 
story  of  the  day,  which  we  have  already 
learned;  and  when  he  had  finished  bis 
supper,  he  was  glad  to  retire  to  the  good, 
comfortable  bed  furnished  him  by  Mr. 
Haines,  for  he  was  tired  to  excess  and 
was  not  used  to  such  praise  and  gratitude 
as  w  re  being  heaped  upon  him  for  simply 
doing  his  duty. 

It  wasn't  praise  and  that  sort  of  thing 
he  was  longing  for,  he  told  himself.  It 
was  love,  real,  true  feeling  from  a  human 
heart,  such  as  only  a  parent  or  a  brother 
or  sister  could  give  to  any  one. 

He  did  not  forget  that  he  had  promised 
to  bend  the  knee  and  offer  thanks  when 
safely  through  with  the  service  he  was 
undertaking  a  few  hours  before.  He  ful- 
filled the  promise  and  felt  comforted. 

How  soft  and  warm  the  bed  was.  No 
wonder  the  boy  slept  until  quite  late  in 
the  morning. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  broad  davliuht 
and  he  hurried  out  of  bed  and  into  his 
clothes,  scarcely  realizing  where  he  was, 
yet  feeling  a  strong  sense  of  an  oppressive 
duty  upon  him.  He  must  get  back  to  the 
lonely  ranch  at  the  Springs  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  did  hope  the  wind  had 
changed  around  in  its  course,  so  it  would 
not  be  in  his  face  driving  home,  fc>r  ho 
could  hear  it  still  blowing  fiercely.     Ho 
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went  out  to  look  after  his  team,  and  met 
Mr.  Haines  and  Frank  Malan,  with  whom 
he  exchanged  Christmas  greetings.  And 
when  he  had  fed  his  oxen,  Mr.  Haines 
told  him  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  get 
some  warm  water  to  take  to  his  room, 
where  he  could  wash  and  comb,  and  be 
ready  for  breakfast. 

Bruce  thanked  Mr.  Haines,  and  went 
to  the  kitchen  as  directed.  There  he 
found  no  one  but  a  tall,  bright  faced  girl, 
who  looked  to  be  about  twelve  years  old. 
She  had  just  come  in  from  another  room, 
with  a  big  baby  in  her  arms,  that  was 
still  in  its  night-dress.  The  boy  and  girl 
looked  at  each  other,  both  rather  shyly. 
The  girl  spoke  first. 

"You  are  Bruce  Holmes,  aren't  you?'' 
she  said.  "The  brave,  noble  boy  who 
saved  the  lives  of  my  dear  Uncle  David 
and  Frank  Malan,  a  young  man  we  all 
think  a  great  deal  of.  I  want  to  thank 
you  greatly  and  triily!" 

"You're  welcome,"  said  Bruce,  awk- 
wardly twirling  his  cap  on  his  hand.  To 
prevent  further  comment,  he  continued 
quickly,  "Mr.  Haines  said  I  could  get 
some  water  here,  and  have  a  wash." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  answered  the  girl; 
and  she  tried  to  reach  a  pitcher  on  a  shelf 
above  her,  but  with  the  baby  in  her  arms, 
it  proved  an  unpromising  undertaking. 

"Let  me  get  the  pitcher  for  you,  or  hold 
the  baby,"  said  Bruce,  and  he  stepped  for- 
ward to  render  assistance. 

"Darley!  Darley!"  cried  the  baby  with 
a  joyous  spring  which  nearly  took  it  out 
of  its  sister's  arms.  "Oh,  Pearl!"  said  the 
elder  sister,  clinging  to  the  little  one." 

Bruce  took  hold  of  the  little,  dimpled 
hands  the  baby  stretched  out  to  him,  and 
with  a  glad  shout  she  sprang  into  his 
arms,  beaming  into  his  face  the  happiest, 
sweetest  smile  he  had  ever  seen :  and  put- 
ting her  plump  little  arms  around  his 
neck,  she  covered  his  face  with  baby 
kisses. 


"Darley!  Darley!"  she  kept  saying. 
And  when  her  sister  would  have  taken 
her  again,  she  nestled  her  face  in  Briice's 
neck  and  refused  to  leave  him. 

In  explanation  of  the  baby's  strange 
behavior,  and  in  answer  to  the  pleased 
and  astonished  look  of  inquiry  that  Bruce 
gave  her,  the  elder  sister  said. 

"She  thinks  you  are  Charley,  our  broth- 
er that  died.  He  was  just  as  tall  as  you 
are,  and  you  do  look  like  him  ever  so 
much ;  but  I  did  not  notice  it  as  soon  as 
baby  did.  The  girl's  lip  was  quivering 
and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

So  Bruce  said  bravely,  "We  all  have 
our  troubles,  don't  we?  My  father  and 
mother  both  died  three  years  ago,  and  I 
have  no  one  left. 

Just  then  a  door  opened  and  a  lady 
came  in.  She  looked  with  evident  wonder 
at  the  baby  still  clinging  rapturously  to 
Briice's  neck. 

"How  is  this.  Nellie?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  Mama,  this  is  Bruce  Holmes, 
who  so  bravely  saved  the  lives  of  Uncle 
David  and  Frank:  and  baby  Pearl  thinks 
he  is  Charley.  She  calls  him  Darley  and 
she  won't  let  me  take  her  from  him." 

"Dear  boy!"  said  Mrs.  Haines,  for  she 
it  was  who  had  entered  the  room.  "How 
pleased  I  am  to  welcome  you  here  for 
Christmas  with  us!" 

She  took  Bruce's  hand  and  pressed  it 
warmly. 

"Darley,  mama.  Darley,"  said  the  baby, 
looking  up  with  a  glad,  sweet  face. 

"Do  you  really  think  it  is  your  own 
Charley,  my  lamb?"  said  the  mother;  and 
she  attempted  to  take  the  baby  from 
Bruce,  as  Nellie  had  done.  But  the  little 
one  refiised  by  any  means  whatever  to  be 
persuaded  to  leave  him. 

And  when  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the 
way,  and  must  take  the  pitcher  of  water 
prepared  for  him  and  go  and  make  him- 
self ready  for  breakfast,  he  had  to  promise 
her  that  he  woi;ld  surely  come  back  and 
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take  her  as  soon  as  he  could  wash  his 
face  and  comb  his  hair.  She  watched  him 
when  he  left  the  room  as  though  she  had 
just  found  a  lost  treasure  and  feared  to 
lose  it  again.  When  he  returned  to  the 
kitchen  the  baby  was  dressed  and  running 
about. 

She  first  ran  to  Bruce  and  was  taken 
up  and  exchanged  kisses  with  him.  Then 
she  got  down  and  ran  to  Nellie,  pulling 
her  skirt  and  insisting  on  her  going  with 
her  into  another  room. 

Presently  the  baby  came  back,  bring- 
ing a  neat  pair  of  boy's  shoes  and  a 
handkerchief,  which  she  took  to  Bruce 
and  deposited  upon  his  lap.  StooiDing 
she  pulled  at  the  big,  old  boots  upon  his 
feet.  It  needed  no  interpreter  to  tell  what 
the  baby  wanted.  She  ran  again  into  the 
other  room  and  returned  dragging  a  coat 
that  looked  to  be  the  exact  size  for  Bruce. 
This  she  also  deposited  in  his  lap  and 
then  tugged  away  at  the  faded,  coarse,  old 
thing  he  had  on. 

"Karl!"  said  Mrs.  Haines  aside  to  her 
husband,  who  had  come  in,  "we  can  see 
what  little  Pearl  wants.  Let  us  be  as  true 
to  the  old  Christmas  spirit  and  custom  as 
she  is,  in  her  innocence.  You  take  Bruce 
and  have  him  put  on  a  suit  of  our  dear 
boy's  clothes;  and  we  will  let  him  keep 
them,  they  will  do  him  good.  It  will  be 
a  comfort  to  us  to  know  we  have  comfort- 
ed him.  He  does  look  like  Charley,  and 
he  is  like  him.  How  I  wish  we  might 
keep  him  with  us!" 

"We  will  if  we  can:  we'll  try,"  said  Mr. 
Haines.  He  spoke  to  liruco,  and  the  two 
went  into  another  room  where  they  re- 
mained for  some  time. 

When  they  returned,  the  household  and 
the  two  visitors  had  collected  in  the 
large,  pleasant  eating  room.  Mr.  Haines' 
face  wore  a  pleased  satisfied  expression, 
which  had  not  been  seen  on  it  before 
since  the  death  of  his  sou.  And  P>rnce, 
.Iressed  like  a  real  young  gentleman,  in  a 


neat,  good  suit  which  had  belonged  to  the 
dear  boy  that  had  left  them,  had  the  look 
and  the  air  of  one  who  might  have  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  come  into  the 
possession  of  an  immense  fortune. 

"He  will  stay  with  us,  Agnes,  and  take 
the  place  of  our  boy  who  was  called 
away,"  Mr.  Haines  announced. 

"Oh,  Karl!  Thank  the  Lord!"  Mrs. 
Haines  responded.  He  it  is  who  has 
done  this  for  us.  He  and  Bruce  and  the 
baby.  Dear  Bruce,  your  Christmas  ser- 
vice iinto  this  household  is  beyond  all 
reckoning!"  And  she  put  her  arms 
around  Bruce  and  kissed  him  as  his 
mother  would  have  done.  She  coidd  not 
help  it. 

Pearl  was  more  delighted  than  ever 
with  Bruce  in  his  good  clothes,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  leave  him  again  more 
than  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 

David  and  Frank  in  turn  expressed 
greatest  delight  and  most  sincere  congrat- 
ulations, while  witnessing  the  very  ad- 
vantagous  results  to  all  parties  that 
were  developing  from  the  unselfish  ser- 
vices of  their  newly  found,  heroic  young 
friend. 

Helen  Haines  claimed  a  share  in  the 
interest  which  was  being  bestowed  on 
Bruce,  declaring  him  to  be  a  perfect 
representation  of  her  beloved  nephew, 
Charley.  She  finished  her  speech  by  say- 
ing breakfast  had  waited  a  long  time,  and 
inviting  them  all  to  come  and  partake. 

After  breakfast,  Bruce  said  he  felt 
sorry  enough  over  it.  but  it  was  his  actual 
duty  to  drive  back  to  tiie  Springs  that 
day. 

Mr.  Haines  answered  emphatically, 
"Not  for  a  thousand  dollars,  Bruce,  not 
for  all  Ab.  Williams  is  worth,  would  I 
think  of  letting  you  spend  your  Christmas 
in  that  way!  I  knew  the  animals  at  the 
Springs  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  I  had  arranged  for  that  before  you 
waked  up  this  morning.     There  is  n   man 
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named  Derriwood  here,  who  came  from 
England  last  fall.  He  is  working  and 
saving  to  emigrate  his  family  next  year. 
When  I  offered  him  five  dollars  this 
morning  if  he  would  take  the  oxen  and 
wagon  to  the  Springs  today  and  look  after 
things  there  till  Williams  gets  back,  he 
was  pleased  enough.  Frank  and  David 
each  put  in  another  five  dollars  and  Der- 
riwood is  positively  over-joyed  with  the 
chance  of  so  good  a  raise  on  Christmas. 
He  has  been  used  to  cattle  and  farm 
work,  and  is  an  honest,  good  fellow,  so 
everything  will  be  quite  safe  in  his  care. 
Does  that  satisfy  you,  Bruce?" 

Did  it  satisfy  the  boy?  The  manifesta- 
tion of  such  kind,  fatherly  care  reminded 
him  of  his  earlier  days,  before  his  own 
father  had  been  taken  from  him  by  death. 
He  tried  to  say  something,  but  could  only 
look  his  gratitude  into  Mr.  Haines'  face. 
Mr.  Derriwood  soon  came  over  and  had  a 
talk  with  Briice,  so  as  to  get  an  under- 
standing of  things  at  the  Springs.  And 
he  promised  to  explain  to  Mr.  Williams 
why  Bruce  had  left.  Mr.  Haines  said  he 
should  drive  over  to  the  Springs  with 
Bruce  in  a  few  days,  get  the  boy's  hooks, 
which  he  valued  so  highly,  and  talk  over 
things  with  Mr.  Williams.  When  about 
ready  to  start  out,  Derriwood  congratu- 
lated himself  because  the  wind  had  gone 
down  and  the  storm  seemed  to  be 
over. 

Nellie,  standing  close  by  Bruce,  said  to 
him,  with  a  sunny  smile,  '"We  were  look- 
ing forward  to  the  dullest  kind  of  a 
Christmas;  but  you  have  made  it  very 
bright.  We  shall  never  miss  our  dear 
Charley  so  much  any  more." 

"There's  just  one  thing,"  said  Bruce, 
"that  1  don't  feel  quite  satisfied  and 
happy  about." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  What  is  it?"  said 
Nellie.     "Maybe  we  can — " 


"No!"  said  Bruce, 'it  can't  be  remedied. 
It's  my  dog,  Leap,  that  wanted  to  come- 
with  me,  and  might  have  done,  just  as 
well.  But  I  did  not  know,  and  made  him 
stay  there  at  the  Springs  alone;  it  will  be 
so  cold  and  cheerless  for  him  with  no  firo, 
nor  any  one."  And  Bruce  looked  so  pained 
that  Nellie  said  to  him,  "Oh,  well!  try  to 
put  that  out  of  your  mind,  please.  It's  a 
real  pity  about  your  dog,  but  let's  all  be 
right  happy  to  day." 

Bruce  promised  to  try.  He  got  his  old 
clothes  and  said  he  would  put  them  in 
the  wagon.  Little  Pearl  trotted  about 
after  him  and  cried  when  he  went  out  and 
shut  the  door.  As  he  went  to  the  wagon 
and  threw  the  bundle  into  it,  what  was 
his  surprise  and  joy  to  see  Leap  lying 
there  in  the  hay,  and  looking  shyly  up  at 
him,  scarcely  venturing  to  wag  his  tail, 
lest  a  rebuke  were  in  waiting  for  him  for 
having  deserted  his  post. 

"Leap!  Why  Leap!"  said  Bruce,  ex- 
tending his  arms  towards  the  dog,  who 
sprang  into  them  with  a  joyous  bound.  And 
standing  there  in  the  front  of  the  wagon, 
with  his  head  on  his  master's  shoulder, 
the  dog  whined  his  story  into  that  mast- 
er's appreciative  ears. 

"I  could  not  help  it,  Bruce!"  he  said 
"It  was  not  because  of  my  loneliness,  I 
could  have  borne  that;  but  my  anxiety 
for  you  would  not  let  me  stay  there  idle 
while  you — well  I  did  not  know  what  kind 
of  a  hard  snap  you  might  be  in." 

"All  right,  old  fellow.  I'm  glad  you've 
come,"  answered  Bruce.  "Come  on  in. 
Leap,  they'll  all  make  you  welcome  be- 
cause of  the  Christmas  service  I've  rend- 
ered them.  We  shall  both  find  favor  here 
and  real  kindness  and  love!  How  baby 
Pearl  will  laugh  when  she  sees  you;  and 
how  Nellie's  bright  eyes  will  sparkle  when 
she  knows  my  dog  has  come." 

Quill. 
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And  God  saw  these  souls,  that  they  were 
good:  and  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  them  and 
He  said,  These  I  will  make  my  rulers,  for  He 
stood  amons  those  that  were  spirits,  and  He  saw 
that  they  were  good,  ar.d  He  said  unto  Abraham 
Thou  art  one  of  them,  for  thou  wast  chosen  be- 
fore thou  wast  born. —  Pearl  of  Qreal  Price, 
page  66. 

OSEPH  SMITH  was  also  one  of 
these  choice  spirits,  that  stood 
with  Abraham  in  the  presence 
of  the  Father,  and  he,  like  Jesns 
of  Nazareth,  came  into  the  world  a  help- 
less infant.  His  parents  were  in  the 
humblest  walks  of  h'fe  anH  ao  soon  as  he 


pain  seemed  to  increase  until  the  boy  cried  out 
with  the  agony.  From  this  position  the  pain 
gradually  shifted  down  his  right  leg  and  settled 
on  tJie  bone  below  the  knee.  A  doctor  was 
called,  who  opened  an  abscess  upon  the  boy's 
leg,  and  a  large  amount  of  pus  and  bad  smelling 
matter  was  extracted.  This  was  thought  to  be 
sufficient  by  the  attendant  medical  man,  and  re- 
covery was  promised  the  boy  from  that  time. 
But  in  a  few  days  the  pain  again  increased  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb,  and  after  many  days  and 
weeks  of  suffering,  a  number  of  physicians  were 
called  to  examine  the  boy  and  prescribe  for 
him.  The  doctors  proclaimed  at  this  visit  that 
amputation  of  the  leg  would  be  necessary,  but 
by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  l)oy,  and  also  of 
his  mother,  thev  decided  to  try  th°  operation  by 
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was  old  enough,  he  began  to  labor  on  the 
farm  to  assist  his  father  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  family.  Mother  Smith,  writ- 
ing the  history  of  her  son  Joseph,  makes 

this  record: 

At  about  ten  years  of  age  Jo.seph  was  afflicted 
with  typhus  fever.  After  a  long  and  tedius 
illness  he  began  to  show  signs  of  recovery, 
and  was  up  and  dressed  and  around  the  house 
with  the  rest  of  the  children,  seemingly  fast  re- 
gaining his  wonted  health.  But  as  he  was  sit- 
ting one  day  in  the  family  circle  a  severe  pain 
struck  him  in  the  right  shoulder  and  arm.    The 


removing  the  dead  bone  from  the  leg,  which  was 
the  result  of  a  fever-sore  that  formed  upon  the 
bone.  It  must  be  remenil)ered  that  at  that 
time  the  immortal  Kentuckian,  Dr.  McDowell, 
had  not  yet  discovered  chloroform,  and  the 
doctors  had  no  means  of  alleviating  or  lessening 
the  pain  of  the  operation,  .so  they  proposed  to 
the  boy  that  he  be  lashed  down  with  cords  upon 
the  l)ed,  i-o  that  he  could  not  move  during  the 
operation.  To  this  proposition  he  stoutly  ob- 
jected. Then  th(^  doctors  tried  to  induce  him  to 
take  a  large  drink  of  brandy  in  order  to  fortify 
him  for  the  terrible  ordeal.  This  he  also  refused 
as  he  did  not  wish,  even  at  that  early  age,  to  de- 
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tile  his  body  with  strong  drink.s.  The  boy  then 
stated  that  he  wished  his  father  to  hold  him  up- 
on his  knees  and  encircle  him  in  his  arms,  and 
then  he  would  patiently  submit  to  the  surgeon's 
knife  and  bear  the  suffering  of  the  operation. 
The  operation  was  jjerformed  successfully:  the 
necrosed  bone  was  removed,  after  which  the 
boy  made  a  speedy  recovery.  This  was  the  first 
instance  that  we  have  on  record  where  Satan 
tried  to  destroy  this  child  of  promise,  and,  fail- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  his  life,  the  proposition 
was  made  to  maim  him  for  life  byjamputating 
one  of  his  legs.  But  through  the  faith  and 
determination  of  his  parents  and  of  himself,  he 
endured  the  operation  and  recovered,  and  was 
in  a  good  healthy  condition  from  that  time  on- 

•'The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1820. 
there  was  a  great  religious  revival  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York 
among  the  Christian  churches,  and  near 
the  home  of  the  parents  of  Joseph  Smith 
the  waves  of  this  religious  excitement 
seemed  to  have  met.  A  portion  of  the 
Smith  family  allied  themselves  with  the 
tJaptist  church,  and  Joseph,  now  a  youth 
of  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age,  began  to 
ask  himself  the  question,  which  of  all  the 
churches  was  acknowledged  of  the  Lord 
to  be  His  church  ?  He  was  impressed 
with  this  idea  to  that  degree  that  he  made 
it  a  subject  of  prayer.  One  beautiful 
April  day  he  retired  to  one  of  these  tem- 
ples of  the  Lord,  a  shady  grove,  where, 
alone,  and  in  peace,  surrounded  by  the 
beauties  of  nature,  he  knelt  down  and 
sought  the  Lord  in  prayer.  "As  I  was 
praying."  says  he,  "an  iinseen,  mysterious 
power  seized  me  in  its  fell  grasp,  and  I 
felt  as  if  the  life  was  being  cruslied  out 
of  me.  But  I  continued  to  earnestly 
pray  to  the  Lord,  and  just  as  hope  had 
almost  forsaken  me,  I  saw  a  pillar  of  light 
descending  from  the  heavens.  So  brilliant 
and.  bright  was  this  light  that  I  expected 
to  see  the  trees  consumed,  but  I  beheld 
that  there  was  no  destruction,  but  instead 
a  blessing,  for  the  moment  that  this  light 


approached,  the  power  of  the  evil  one, 
which  had  seized  upon  me  in  the  begin- 
of  my  prayer,  was  banished  suddenly 
away.  Then  two  glorious  Beings  stood 
before  me,  surrounded  by  this  glorious 
light,  and  one  said,  pointing  to  the  other, 
'This  is  my  beloved  Son.  Hear  ye 
Him.'  ■' 

Now  the  yoimg  man  says,  "Though  the 
power  of  the  evil  one  had  fastened  upon 
me  at  the  beginning  of  my  supplication, 
with  the  intent  of  destroying  my  life,  yet 
as  soon  as  the  pillar  of  light  appeared  the 
evil  power  relaxed  its  grasp  and  was 
driven  away,  and  the  Father  and  the  Son 
stood  before  me  in  their  majesty  and 
glory,  and  I  was  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  the  destroyer,  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
control  my  thoughts,  the  same  question 
was  in  my  mind  that  I  had  been  ponder- 
ing so  much  of  late,  as  to  which  of  all 
the  churches  that  then  claimed  to  be  the 
true  church  of  Christ  was  so,  each  indi- 
vidual church  asserting  this  claim,  I 
asked  of  these  heavenly  Beings  which 
was  the  true  church  of  Christ.  One  re- 
plied to  me  and  said,  'They  have  all  gone 
astray.  They  preach  for  doctrine  the 
precepts  of  men.  They  draw  near  unto 
me  with  their  lips,  and  with  their  words 
do  honor  me,  but  their  hearts  are  re- 
moved far  from  me.  Go  not  after  them. 
They  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.'  In 
addition  to  this  information,  the  Holy 
Being  said,  'The  time  has  come,  even  the 
set  time,  for  the  Lord  to  do  a  marvelous 
work  and  a  wonder,"  '"  and  promises  were 
made  to  Joseph  that  he  should  be  instru- 
mental in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  in  bring- 
ing to  pass  this  marvelous  work. 

Tliree  years  after  this  the  prophet  re- 
cords that  after  a  season  he  again  called 
upon  the  Lord  to  know  of  his  standing 
before  Him,  and  asked  for  a  manifesta- 
tion of  His  approval  and  blessing  upon 
him  once  more.  His  prayer  was  im med- 
iately answered,  and  during  the  night  of 
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Heptember  22nd,  the  Augel  Moroni  ap- 
peared unto  him,  and  lie  continued  in 
vision  and  in  prayer  before  the  Lord  dur- 
ing the  whole  night.  Moroni,  the  Neph- 
ite  prophet,  revealed  unto  the  boy  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sacred  record.  This  record 
gave  an  account  of  the  hand  dealings  of 
the  Lord  with  His  people,  who  dwelt  up- 
on this  continent,  who  were  called  the 
Jaradites,  who  came  from  the  Tower  of 
Babel  at  the  time  of  the  confusion  of 
languages ;  and  also  of  the  descendants  of 
Lehi,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  led  his 
family  to  America,  having  been  banished 
from  Jerusalem  about  'il  )0  years  before  our 


to  translate  the  same,  and  it  should  be 
given  to  the  world  as  a  witness  of  the  di- 
vine call  made  upon  him. 

"While  we  were  translating  this  sacred 
record,"  the  young  prophet  records,  "we 
came  to  that  portion  which  speaks  of 
baptism,  and  we  retired  to  a  shady  grove 
and  there  myself  and  Oliver  C'owdery 
knelt  down  and  asked  the  Lord  concern- 
ing this  sacred  ordinance.  In  answer  to 
our  prayers  John  the  Baptist  came  and 
conferred  upon  us  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood, and  instructed  us  that  we  were  to 
baptize  each  other  in  water,  by  immer- 
sion." 


.rOSEPH    SMITH 

Savior  came.  The  landing  of  these  col- 
onies, their  progress,  their  advancement, 
their  civilization  and  devotion  to  the  work 
of  theLord  assigned  unto  them. is  faithf  nlly 
portrayed  in  this  record:  also  their  falling 
into  iniquity,  their  wars  and  contentions, 
and  finally,  their  destruction  because  of 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  which  were 
poT:red  out  upon  them  becaiise  of  their 
sins,  and  that  the  Indians  found  by  Col- 
umbus and  other  explorers,  on  this  con- 
tinent, were  descendants  of  Lehi  and  liis 
family. 

Joseph  was  now  promised  by  the  Angel 
Moroni  that  he  should  have  possession  of 
this  sacred  record,  and  if  he  was  faithful 
and  true,  the  Lord  would  give  him  power 


^    BIRTHPL.U'E. 

The  Lord  continued  from  this  time  on 
to  reveal  unto  His  prophet  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  until  the  time 
came  for  him  to  organize  the  Chiirch  of 
Jesus  Christ,  with  all  its  keys  and  bless- 
ings, once  more  upon  the  earth.  Paul  de- 
clared that  there  were  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  first,  apostles,  secondary,  proph- 
ets and  evangelists  and  pastors  and  teach- 
ers, for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  'for  the 
perfecting  of  the  Saints,  until  they  all 
should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  to  tlie  full  measure  of  the  stature  of 
a  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Accordingly,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  April.  IX'M'^.  this  latter- 
day  church  was  organized.  The  youthful 
prophet  laiil  his   hiinds  upon  the  heads  of 
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some  of  his  brethren  and  ordained  them 
Elders    in  the  Church,   and  those  mem- 
bers that  were  present  all  testified  to  his 
divine  mission  and   the  divinity  of   the 
work  that  they  were  about   to  engage  in. 
From  that  day  to  the  present  time  the 
Church  has  continued  to  grow,  and  in- 
crease in  favor  with  God,  and  many  hon- 
est,   jjure-minded    people     have     gladly 
yielded  obedience  to  the  message  of  truth 
which  came  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  and  those  who   were  followers  of 
his  divine  teachings.     Men  do  not  gath- 
er grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles, 
but  they  gather  them  from  the  true  vine 
and  from  the  true  fig  tree.     An  evil  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit.      A  bittei 
fountain  cannot  bring  forth  sweet  waters 
These  trite  and  true  sayings  are  verifiei 
in  the  history  of   the  Church  of    Jesu 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.     Nothing  bu 
good  has  ever  come  to  the  human  faniil_\ 
in  this  age,  or  in  any  other,  through  keep 
ing  the   commandments  of  the  Lord,  ;i 
given  by  His  faithful  servants. 

Joseph  Smith  was  a  pure  mindjd  youl 
when   first   he   began  to   inquire   of  th. 
Lord,  an  unlearned  boy,  a  farmer's  son 
following  the  peaceful  vocation  of  agri- 
culture.    A  youth  who  had  not  yet  drank 
in  the  poison  of  man's  theology.     Such 
was  the  instrviment  chosen  by  the  Almighty 
for  the  bringing  to  pass  of  His   purposes. 
The  sublime  and  tragic  history  of  Joseph 
Smith,   his   devotion   to   conviction,    his 
obedience  to  the    commandments  of  the 
Lord,  and    his    martyrdom,  all    proclaim 
him  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  de- 
voutly religious  men  of  all  time. 

There  is  true  grandeur  in  the  life  of 
the  Mormon  Prophet.  He  was  a  man  of 
lofty  stature  and  gigantic  mind.  He 
dwelt  in  the  very  glare  and  illuirtination 
of  spiritual  existence,  and  was  the  found- 
er and  organizer  of  a  latter-day  Israel. 
Not  more  real  was  Jacob's  angel,  with 
whom  he  wrestled    all  night,  than  were 


the  angels  who  visited  and  held  commun- 
ion with  Joseph  Smith.  We  can  only 
understand  his  life  and  character  when 
we  consider  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  For  who  could  pass 
through  the  streets  of  o\xt  great  cities  and 
listen  to  the  throbbing  of  the  steam 
engines,  and  see  them  as  they  drive 
across  the  continent,  great  palace  trains 
of  living  human  freight,  and  our  trans- 
Atlantic  steamers  flying  from  continent 
to  continent,  the  wonders  of  the  electric 
telegraph  system,  the  telephone,  the  X- 
rays,and  all  other  great  scientific  advance- 
ments that  are  before  this  generation, — I 
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say,  who  could  look  upon  all  these  and 
not  be  convinced  that  this  is  an  earnest 
age  in  which  we  live.  Now,  this  earnest 
and  progressive  age  demands  a  religion 
possessed  of  life  and  power,  not  a  religion 
of  cold  formalities  and  sectarianism,  '"but 
a  religion  that  will  satisfy  the  intelligence 
with  its  truths,  and  touch  the  heart  with 
its  love."  A  religion  that  will  enlist  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  and  command  his 
willing  and  devoted  homage.  A  religion 
bearing  the  impress  of  its  mighty  author, 
that  will  carry  its  own  credentials  with 
it,  clothed  with  all  the  elements  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  beauty  and  grandeur, 
which  shall  be  revered  by  all  those  who 
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love  the  trath,  and  dreaded  by  all  those 
who  love  it  not. 

"It  would  seem  evident  to  the  inquir- 
ing mind  that  the  strife  and  confusion  of 
the  many  jarring  sects  of  Christendom 
could  not  do  this.  Their  half  deserted 
cathedrals,  and  cold,  formal  ceremonies, 
as  well  as  the  triumphal  march  of  infidel- 
ity ;ind  crime,  proclaim  the  fact  that  they 
have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
humanity.  As  in  days  of  old  the  Lord 
renewed  His  communication  through  the 
obedient  and  dutiful  Samuel,  so  in  this 
age  He  spake  to  the  youthful  Joseph. 
And  how  did  this  young  Propl  et  accom- 
plish so  much  in  so  short  a  time?  Simply 
because  he  entered  into  the  work  with  his 
whole  heart.     He  allowed  no  inferior  ob- 


ject to  weaken  his  interest  or  divide  his 
attention,  and  he  continually  sought  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  who  came  to 
his  aid  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  in 
the  short  space  of  a  few  years,  the  might- 
iest work  that  any  man  has  wrought 
since  the  mission  of  our  Savior  upon  the 
earth,  and  he,  like  the  Savior,  laid  down 
his  life  for  the  truth.  Thus  lived,  suffer- 
ed and  died  the  martyr  Prophet  of  the 
19th  Century!" 

Already  the  principles  He  enunciated 
have  shaken  the  religious  world  from  cen- 
ter to  circumference.  The  ignorant  may 
effect  to  scorn,  but  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  America  will  be  proud  of 
her  Prophet  Son. 

S.  B.   Yoirng. 
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THE  SNOW-KING. 

The  snow-king  of  the  north-laiKl 

Again  is  sailing  forth, 
His  fleet  a  thousand  ves.sels. 

From  his  liingdom  in  the  nortli. 
All  summer  he  was  loading  them 

To  bring  the  winter  snows, 
And  now  they're  sailing  southward 

While  the  north  wind  blows. 

The  snow-king  laughs  right  merrily 

And  sails  o'er  mount  and  plain: 
He  drives  the  (|ueen  of  summer 

Far  away  with  all  her  train: 
He  shrieks  his  orders  on  the  blast, — 

Hear,  how  one  wailing  goes. 
And  echoes  in  the  chimney.s. 

While  the  north  wind  blow.s. 

His  sailors  are  old  mariners. 

His  ships  are  built  of  ice. 
With  icy  masts  and  fleecy  sails,— 

A  wonderful  device. 


He  sails  unseen  up  in  the  clouds. 

Casts  overboard  the  snows, 
And  down  come  the  snowttakes 

While  the  north  wind  blows. 

J.  L.   ToiviixcikI . 
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December  twenty-third  the  day, 
Eighteen  hundred  five  the  year. 

There  came  to  earth  for  mortal  liirth 
The  spirit  of  a  Seer, 

His  coming  was  decided  on. 

As  told  in  prophet  lore, 
And  parents  were  selected,  too. 

Long  centuries  liefore. 

His  mission  so  iMi]iortant  was, 

That  Oods  and  angels  came, 
And  told  him  what  and  how  to  ilo. 

And  helped  him  do  tht^  same. 
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He  laid  the  Church  foundation-stones 

According  to  God's  plan, 
And  taught  the  glorious  truths  which  bring 

Salvation  unto  man. 

He  was  opposed  by  wicked  men 

And  Satan  in  disguise. 
Whom  he  had  known  and  fought  against 

Before  he  left  the  skies. 

What  Jesus  testified,  anew 

Through  Joseph  was  revealed; 
And  likewise  Joseph  with  his  blood 

That  testimony  sealed. 

When  honor's  given  where  'tis  due, 

To  Joseph  Smith   'twill  come, 
And  his  dear  brother  Hyrum,  too, 

Who  shared  his  martyrdom. 

We  celebrate  his  natal  day; 

His  name  we  will  revere, 
And  carry  on  the  work  begun 

By  that  choice,  promised  Seer. 

G.  H.  BrimhaU. 


THE  LABORERS  ARE  FEW. 

Hark!  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling — 

Who  will  go  and  work  today? 
Fields  are  white,  the  harvest  waiting- — 

Who  will  bear  the  sheaves  away? 
Loud  and  long  the  Master  calleth. 

Rich  reward  He  offers  free; 
Who  will  answer,  gladly  saying, 

"Here  am  I,  OLord,  send  me!" 

Chorus: 
Gladly  take  the  task  He  gives  you. 

Let  His  work  your  pleasure  be; 
Answer  quickly  when  He  calleth, 

"Here  am  I,  O  Lord,  send  me!" 

If  you  cannot  cross  the  ocean. 

And  the  heathen  lands  explore. 
You  can  find  the  heathen  nearer, 

You  can  help  them  at  your  door; 
If  you  cannot  speak  like  angels. 

If  you  cannot  preach  like  Paul, 
You  can  tell  the  love  of  Jesus, 

You  can  say  He  died  for  all. 

D.  March. 


HOSPITALITY. 


"Use  hospitality  to  one  another  without  grudg- 
ing."—I  Peter  4:  9. 


w 


E  generally  think  of  hospitality  as 
the  treatment  which  is  accorded 
to  a  visitor  or  a  stranger  in  the 
home.  What  a  great  difference  there  is 
between  the  feelings  of  one  who  occupies 
and  owns  a  home  and  the  one  who  stands 
at  its  threshold  seeking  admittance!  The 
first  is  free,  easy,  and  comfortable.  A 
consciousness  of  his  ownership  and  his 
escliisiveness  in  the  home  puts  him  very 
much  at  ease.  He  goes  into  every  part  of 
it  with  perfect  freedom;  the  furniture  is 
his,  and  he  exercises  a  stewardship  over 
all.  The  stranger  at  the  threshold  is 
timid.  He  is  not  absolutely  certain  about 


the  reception  he  will  get,  and  he  feels  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  every  word,  look,  or 
sign.  The  very  ease  and  freedom  of  the 
owner  may  make  him  forget  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  stranger.  The  hospitality, 
therefore,  that  is  exercised  towards  others 
should  be  measured  by  their  feelings, 
their  timidity  and  their  reserve,  as  well  as 
by  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  host  who- 
dispenses  the  hospitality. 

True  hospitality  depends  not  so  much 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  as  upon 
the  loving  kindness  of  the  giver.  Per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  and  comforting 
hospitality  of  any  home  is  to  be  found  in 
words  of  kindness  and  consideration. 
Visitors  are  very  sensitive  about  the  de- 
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meanor  of  their  host  and  hospitality 
should  be  given  in  the  most  unconscious 
manner.  It  should  never  be  accompanied 
by  any  act  or  word  that  carries  in  it  a 
consciousness  of  bestowing  a  kindness. 
Real,  genuiu^  hospitality  will  always  pro- 
duce in  the  giver  more  pleasure  than,  the 
receiver  can  experience. 

How  often  there  is  a  neglect  to  make 
the  stranger  in  our  home  perfectly  at 
ease,  a  failur:  to  speak  the  needed  word, 
to  iDerform  the  welcome  act.  How  beauti- 
ful it  is  to  see  men  and  women  in  their 
own  homes  accord  to  others  a  freedom  of 
ex^jression  and  action  that  they  perhaps 
would  be  reluctant  to  grant  elsewhere.  To 
make  one  at  home,  to  put  one  at  his  ease. 


to  make  one  forget  that  he  is  in  a  strange 
place  are  some  of  the  inherent  qualities 
of  real  hospitality. 

Hospitality  is  a  part  of  all  triie  religion. 
In  ancient  days  it  was  enjoined  upon  the 
people  and  they  were  commanded  not  to  be 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  as  some 
had  entertained  angels  i;nawares.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  duty  as  Latter-day  Saints 
to  be  hospitable  to  others  as  well  as  to  one 
another.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  re- 
member some  hospitable  home  that  was 
peculiarly  dear  to  him  and  fall  of  remin- 
iscences of  pleasant  associations?  Chil- 
dren may  learn  hos^Ditality  early  in  life 
by  the  welcome  they  in  their  own  homes 
see  extended  to  others. 


THOU  ART  THi:  LIGHT. 


Savior,  when  I'm  far  from  Thee, 

Thou  art  the  light. 
Shining  o'er  life's  stormy  sea. 

Guiding  me  safely  home. 
The'  my  erring  feet  may  stray 
Neath  temptations  luring  sway, 
Thine  the  light  that  points  the  way. 

Guiding  me  safely  home. 

When  my  soul  by  sin's  oppressed. 

Thou  art  the  light. 
Bringing  hope  and  peace  and  rest. 
Guiding  me  safely  home. 


Though  the  shadows  'round  me  fall, 
Like  a  gloomy  funeral  pall. 
Thine  the  light  that  shines  through  all. 
Guiding  me  safely  home. 

When  upon  life's  ocean  toss'd 

Thou  art  the  light. 
That  did  save  when  all  was  lost. 

Guiding  me  safely  home. 
Though   the  tempest  loudly  roar, 
On  this  mortal  sin-l)0und  shore. 
Thine  the  light  forever  more, 

(iuiding  me  safely  home. 

0.  p.  Hiiish. 
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OUR  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  OUR  PARENTS. 


FOR  the  natural  man  is  an  enemy  to 
God,  and  has  been  from  the  fall  of 
.Vdam,  and  will  be,  for  ever  and  ever; 
but  if  he  yields  to  the  enticin^s  of 
fie  Holy  Spirit,  and  putteth  off  the 
natural  man,  and  becometh  a  saint 
throuijh  tbe  atonement  of  Christ  the 
Lord,  and  becometh  as  a  child,  sub- 
missive, meek,  humble,  patient,  full 
of  love,  willing  to  submit  to  all  things 
which  the  Lord  seeth  fit  to  inflict 
upon  him,  even  as  a  child  doth  sub- 
mit to  his  father. — Mosiah,  3:  19. 

There  is  a  generation  that  curseth  their  fath  . 
er,  and  doth  not  liless  their  mother. 

There  is  a  generation  that  are  pure  in  theiri 
ovi'n  eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their 
fjlthine.-^s. 

Ther»  is  a  gnnpr«tion,  O  how  lofty  are  their 
eyes!  and  their  eyelids  are  lifted  up. 
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There  is  a  generation,  whose  teeth  are  as 
swords,  and  their  jaw  teeth  as  knives,  to' devour 
the  poor  from  ofJ  the  earth,  and  the  needy  from 
among  men. 

The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and 
despiseth  to  obey  his  moi  her,  the  ravens  of  the 
valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles 
shall  eat  it— Proverbs  30: 11-11, 17. 

There  are  few  bl  ssings  iu  this  world 
more  to  be  appreciated  ihaii  that  of  good 
birih.  Wheu  v\e  btop  to  thiiik  tihat,  after 
all,  most  of  the  childreu  of  this  world  are 
born  in  savage  lands  and  amid  uncivil- 
iztdand  semi-civilized  peoples,  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  we  are  born  in  the 
very  best  environments  of  the  human 
race.  The  privileges,  therefore,  of  the 
race  to  which  we  belong  are  certainly  to 
be  esteemed.  They  are  unquestionably 
due  to  some  prior  estate  of  onr  existence 
and  come  to  us  in  the  nature  of  a  reward 
for  the  fidelity  of  our  primeval  childhood. 
Having  been  thus  honored  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  birth,  a  special  duty  is 
imposed  upon  us  to  maintain  the  record 
with  which  we  entered  life  in  this  mortal 
existence.     It  is  written: 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  me:  These  two  facts 
,do  exist,  that  there  are  two  spirits,  one  being 
mure  incelligent  than  the  other;  there  shall  be 
another  more  intelligent  than  they;  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  I  am  more  intelligent  than  they 
all. 

The  Lord  thy  God  sent  his  angel  to  d/iliver 
thee  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  of  Elkenah. 

I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them  all;  I  now,  there- 
fore, have  come  down  unto  thee  to  deliver  unto 
thee  the  works  which  my  hands  have  made, 
wherein  my  wisdom  excelleth  them  all,  for  I  rule 
n  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath, 
in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,  over  all  the  intelli- 
gences thine  eyes  have  seen  from  the  beginning; 
I  came  down  in  the  beginning  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  intelligences  thou  hast  seen. 
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Now  the  Lord  h>d  shown  unto  me,  Abraham, 
the  intelligences  that  were  organized  before  the 
world  was;  and  among  all  these  there  were 
many  of  the  noble  and  great  ones; 

And  God  saw  these  souls  that  they  were  good, 
and  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  he  said: 
These  I  will  make  my  rulers;  for  he  stood  among 
those  that  were  spirits,  and  he  saw  that  they 
were  good;  and  he  said  unto  me:  Abraham,  thou 
art  one  of  them;  thou  wast  chosen  before  thou 
wast  born. —  Pearl  of  Great  Price — Book  of  Abra- 
ham, 3:  19.23.  ' 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  be  born  amid  the  people  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  a  religiotis  life  that  is  exalting; 
and  we  should,  therefore,  feel  thankful  to 
our  parents  for  what  they  have  done  in 
preparing  the  way  for  us  and  for  the  re- 
ligion they  have  espoused  and  are  living. 
In  the  midst  of  these  advantages,  there  is 
still  an  additional  favor  in  the  birthright 
that  comes  to  us  through  fathers  and 
mothers  that  are  upright  in  their  lives 
and  whose  pprsoual  characters  are  above 
reproach.  We  owe,  therefore,  so  much  to 
our  birth,  anji  especially  when  it  is  favor- 
able to  us,  that  we  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  obligation  that  it  imposes  upon  us. 
Where  much  is  given,  much  will  be  re- 
quired; and  the  Lord  will  judge  us  ac- 
cording to  the  privileges  and  opportuni- 
ties of  our  existence. 

There  is  a  religious    principle   in  the 


command  to  "honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  tipon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  they  God  giveth 
thee."  Children  should  honor  their  par- 
ents by  an  upright,  God  fearing  life, 
whether  parents  are  always  exemplary  or 
not.  Any  wrong  in  our  parents  does  not 
excuse  a  wrong  in  us;  and  whatever  char- 
acter they  possess,  we  honor  them  by  do- 
ing right.  In  our  yotith  we  should  be 
respectftil  to  parents  and  not  imagine  be- 
cause they  do  not  satisfy  our  expectations 
that  we  may  treat  them  with  n  gleet.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the 
treatment  of  our  parents  can  be  measured 
exclusively  by  their  treatment  to  us. 
Whatever  may  be  their  faults,  it  is  our 
plain  duty  to  treat  th^•m  well  and  to  be  as 
charitable  as  we  possibly  can  be. 

Birth  is  a  great  blessing  in  and  of  it- 
self and  to  it  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Children  who  are  disrespectful  to  parents 
are  never  likely  to  make  good  neighbors 
or  good  citizens.  There  is  something  in 
the  reverence  which  children  have  for 
their  parents  that  makes  them  reverent 
and  thoughtful  towards  their  seniors  and 
towards  those  to  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible in  after  life.  Tlie  companionship  of 
a  disobedient  child  should  be  avoidid  by 
those  who  f  sfeem  highly  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  their  parents. 


/^ 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  AT  EXPENSE 
OF  STATE. 


T 


HERE  is  considerable  discussion 
in   New    York    over    the    argu- 
ments of   Catholics   there,   that 
where     the     church    maintains     schools 


that  give  secular  instruction,  they  should 
be  entitled  to  some  of  the  state  rev- 
enue to  defray  |the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation in  secular  subjects  in  the  paro- 
chial schools  Such  iliscussion  has  been 
quite  general  and  spirited  for  a  number 
of  years.      One  of  those  who  opposes  the 
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claims  of  the  Catholics  to  public  funds 
for  parochial  schools  asks  if  the  Catholics 
cannot  get  at  what  they  want  in  some 
better  way.  The  following  suggestive 
recommendations  have  been  made,and  they 
might  serve  as  an  equitable  compromise: 

"The  Catholic  church  tackles  this  prob- 
lem from  one  point  of  view.  If  the  fifty 
thousand  children  that  now  attend  paro- 
chial schools  were  turned  into  the  public 
schools,  the  state  would  provide  for  their 
education,  no  matter  how  big  the  task 
might  be.  But  the  day  will  never  come 
— and  the  Catholic  vote  would  so  decide 
the  (|;iestiou — when  the  state  will  support 
parochial  schools. 

"Now,  there  are  several  ways  by  which 
the  Catholic  church  can  accomplish  its 
purpose  to  teach  her  childret  the  princi- 


ples of  her  religion  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  state  to  perform  through  our  public 
schools. 

■'One  o'f  the  ways  would  be  to  give  in- 
struction from  8  to  9:30  every  morning. 
The  half  hour  after  9  o'clock  is  used  in 
morning  exercises  in  our  public  schools. 
These  could  be  dispensed  with  by  those 
who  attend  parochial  schools.  Another 
would  be  to  utilize  the  time  after  school 
hours  for  religious  instruction,  as  is  done  at 
present  by  the  Jews.  A  still  better  scheme 
would  be  a  four  hour  session  on  Saturday, 
all  the  year  round. 

"Each  of  these  plans  would  throw  the 
expense  of  educating  Catholic  children, 
except  religioiis  teaching,  upon  the  state. 
By  all  means  keep  church  and  state  far 
apart." 


SMILES. 


WHY  IT  WOULD  NOT  DO. 


Little  Irvin  is  three  years  old.  The 
other  day  he  discovered  his  elbow,  and 
ran  to  his  papa  to  show  him  the  wonder- 
ful thing,  that  there  were  two  bones  in 
his  arm! 

A  gentleman  who  was  talking  with  Ir- 
vin's  father,  seeing  the  little  boy's  sur- 
prise at  what  he  had  just  learned,  and 
b>'ing  amused,  said  in  a  serious  way: 

"Well'!  well!  I  think  it  would  best  for 
me  to  take  out  one  of  those  bones,  you 
can't  need  them  both." 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  the  small  student, 
"it  wouldn't   do   for  you    to   take  me  to 


p  pieces,  because    our    Father   in   heaven 
made  me." 

CAUSE  FOR  COMPLAINT. 

Mrs.  Stuckupp— ^-The  jditor  of  the 
Daily  Slashcm  is  a  mean  old  thing,  so 
he  is." 

8tuckupp— "What's  the  matter  now?" 

Mrs.  Stuckupp— "I  sent  him  an  ac- 
count of  our  literary  club  meeting  in 
which  I  referred  to  myself  is  being  'well 
known  in  polite  circles.'  " 

Stuckupp -"Well?" 

Mrs.  Stuckupp— "The  measly  paper 
said  I  was  'well  known  in  police  circles.'  " 
—  Chircigo  News. 


L0UI5A  L.GREENE  RICMARD5 

Address:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richetrds.   I60  C    Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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LITTLE  JOE'S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

OE  was  a  little  boy  whose  father 
and  mother  were  dead.  He  had 
to  sell  ijapers  for  a  living. 

One  day  when  he  was  on  the 
streets  he  met  an  old  man  on  a 
load  of  wheat. 

"Paper,  mister?''  called  Joe. 
The  man  said  no,  he  did  not 
want  a  paper.  Then  he  told 
Joe  it  was  a  cold  day  for  him  to 
be  out  and  asked  him  where  his 
father  and  mother  were.  Joe 
told  him  that  his  father  and  mother  were 
dead  and  that  he  had  no  home. 

The  farmer  felt  sorry  and  he  said  Joe 
could  come  and  live  with  him  if  he  would 
be  a  good  boy. 

The  farmer's  wife  was  ill  and  Nora  had 
to  stay  home  to  do  the  work,  The  first 
day  Joe  went  to  school  he  came  back 
feeling  badly.  Nora  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter  and  he  said  that  no  one  but 
Nora  liked  him.  She  told  him  that  if 
he  wjuld  try  to  love  the  boys  and  girls 
they  would  love  him. 

Joe  tried  it.  Everything  seemed  bet- 
tor to  him,  and  he  grew  quite  happy. 

One  night  he  came  home  feeling  badly 

a^iin.  He  toll  Nora  thit  all  the  children 

were  making  Christmas  presents  for  the 

teacher. 

"I  know  they  don't  think   any  more  of 


her  than  I  do,"  said  Joe,  "and  I  haven't 
anything  to  give  her." 

"I  know  the  best  present  in  all  the 
world,  you  can  give  to  her,"  said  Nora, 
but  you  can  not  buy  it  with  money." 

Joe  sat  thinking.  He  would  not  look 
at  Nora.  He  had  been  saving  his  money 
until  he  had  forty  cents  in  his  bank. 
With  this  he  intended  to  buy  himself 
some  mittens.  At  last  he  looked  up  at 
Nora. 

"Did  you  know  about  the  forty  cents?" 
he  said. 

"What  forty  cents?"  said  Nora. 

Then  Joe  told  her  how  he  had  saved 
his  money  for  mittens. 

"I  know  you  will  think  I  am  stingy 
because  I  did  not  get  you  a  present,"  said 
Joe.  ■ 

"No,  I  want  you  to  get  some  mittens," 
said  Nora.  Then  she  told  him  that  the 
best  presents  could  not  be  bought  with 
money,  for  they  are  love  and  kindness. 

On  the  last  day  of  school  all  the  chil- 
dren were  giving  their  teacher  pretty 
presents  and  Joe  had  none  to  give.  But 
he  felt  glad  when  the  teacher  said  that 
love  and  kindness  were  the  best  presents 
of  all.  When  he  went  home  he  was 
happy  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what 
to  do  with  the  forty  cents. 

As  he  walked  uj.  the  street  he  looked 
in  at  the  pretty  Christmas  cards  and  in 
the  same  window  he  saw  some  briglit  red 
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mittens.      He  walked  into  the  store  and 
told  the  lady  that  he  wanted  two  Christ 
mas  cards. 

She  asked  him  how  much  he  wanted  to 
pay  for  them  and  be  told  her  twenty 
cents  each.  He  picked  out  two  o£  the 
prettiest  cards.  One  he  took  home  and 
put  on  the  table  nnder  Nora's  plate ;  the 
other  he  sent  to  the  teacher. 

When  Nora  found  her  card  she  almost 
cried,  she  was  so  happy. 

When  the  teacher  went  to  the  post- 
office  and  got  hers,  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes  and  she  smiled. 

Joe  met  the  teacher  when  he  was  going 
home  and  she  asked  him  to  go  to  the 
Christmas  tree  party. 

He  did  not  expect  to  get  anything  but 
he  did  not  care,  for  he  was  happy.  As 
Santa  Clans  readout  the  names, he  fiaally 
called  Joe's.  Joe  thought  they  had  made 
a  mistake,  but  they  called  it  off  again. 
There  was  a  little  box,  tied  up  neatly, 
with  Joe's  name  on  it. 

He  opened  it  and  found  a  pair  of 
mittens  in  it.  He  did  not  know  who  sent 
them,  but  he  was  very,  very  happy. 

But  what  made  him  the  happiest  of  all 
was  that    he    had    made  some  one   else 

happy. 

Alida   Call. 

Christmas   Day. 

A  merry,  merry  Christmas! 

Free  from  all  want  and  care; 
A  day  of  joy  and  pleasure, 

To  children  everywhere. 
Bright  Heaven  with  its  blessings 

Is  not  so  far  away. 
If  we  are  only  grateful 

For  this  glad  Christmas  day. 

Let's  freely  share  our  good  things, 

And  help  the  world  to  bless; 
Though  we  may  have  but  little. 

Some  others  may  have  less. 
For  all  the  sick  and  lone  ones. 

Let  us  in  kindness  pray. 
And  help  to  bear  the  burdens 

Of  their  sad  Christmas  day. 


The  dear  Christ  Child,  Lord  Jesus, 

The, Babe  of  Bethleh-^m, 
And  Mary,  His  young  mother  — 

We  must  remem'ier  them. 
Although  His  gift  to  save  us, 

We  never  can  repay. 
Yet  we  may  grow  more  like  Him, 

Each  happy  Christmas  day. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 


THE  LETTER  BOX 

From  California. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  14,  1U04. 
We  have  a  friend  who  takes  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor  and  lets  us  read  it.     I 
liked  the  hints  in  the  Letter-box,  some- 
time ago,  about  writing  letters  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.     I  wanted  to  write 
1  letter  for  Thanksgiving,  but  did  not  get 
at  it  in  time.  So  now  I  will  write  one  for 
Christmas,  and  hope  it  will'  not    be  too 
late.  I  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  nearly 
twelve  years  ago.     We  lived  there  until  I 
was  about  six   years  old.     Then  papa  was 
offered  good  work   here,  and  as   he  coidd 
not  get  any  work  there,  he  came  here  and 
found  he  could  do  well,   so  he  sent  for 
mama  and  the  children,  three  of  us.     I 
can   remember   Christmas  in    Salt  Lake 
City.     One  Christmas  the  Sunday  School 
that  I   belonged  to  gave   a  party  for  the 
children  and  we  had  a  lovely  time.     The 
ladies  who  taught  us  gave  each  child  a 
sack  of  candy,  nuts    and  raisins,  and  a 
little  present  for  a  surprise  was  in  each 
sack.   My  Christmas  present  that  1  found 
in   the  sack  as    I    was   eating  my   sweet 
meats,  after  going  home,  was  a  little  tin 
bird  made  so  that  it  could  whistle.  Mama 
has  kept  it  for  me,  and  we  have  it  yet.    I 
hope  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Christmas  here  in  California  is  differ- 
ent to  Christmas  at  Salt  Lake,  in  some 
ways.  We  have  no  snow  here,  but  we 
have  plt^nty  of  lovely  ferns  and  flowers  to 
decorate  with. 

Last  summer  my  uncle,  who  visited  us. 
took  us  to  see  the  Yosemite  Valley.    It  is 
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the  loveliest  place  I  was  ever  in.  I  wish 
all  you  children  could  see  it.  Yosemite 
is  an  Indian  word  that  means  "full  grown 
grizzly  bear."  It  was  the  name  of  a 
great  chief.  The  high  peaks  and  towers 
on  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  val- 
ley ,and  theYosemite  waterfalls  beat  every- 
•thing  for  beauty  that  I  ever  heard  of.  I 
hope  to  come  to  Salt  Lake  again  some- 
time and  so  do  my  papa  and  mama. 

WiLFOED  Hodge. 


est  and  best  Friend  we  have  evei-  had  on 
earth.  And  this  Friend  belongs  to  every- 
body and  everybody  takes  delight  in 
honoring  Him.  So  I  think  it  is  because 
of  Jesus'  love  for  us  and  our  love  for  Him 
that  we  all  like  to  liave  Christmas  come. 
I  wish  all  the  little  writers  and  readers  of 
the  Letter-box  a  very  good  and  merry 
Christmas. 

Mabelle  Cardson, 
Thirteen  years  old. 


Good  Wishes. 

I  Rm  eiglit  years  old.  I  want  to  wish 
everybody  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year  in  the  Letter-box.  I 
live  in  Baker,  Oregon,  and  it  is  a  good 
country  and  we  like  it.  Nearly  every  one 
is  good  here,  and  tries  to  do  the  best  they 
can.  But  sometimes  we  hear  of  bad 
things  being  done  and  the  police  have  to 
take  some  one  to  prison.  But  I  hope  you 
and  I  and  everybody  will  have  a  good 
Christmas. 

Nancy  Ellex  Craige. 

Why  we  all  Like  Christmas. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Nov.,  1904. 
Since  the  invitation  to  write  some- 
thing for  Christmas  was  given  to  us  chil- 
dren in  the  Letter- box,  I  have  thought 
lots  about  it.  I  wanted  to  write  about 
Christmas,  and  asked  papa  what  I  could 
tell.  He  said  I  might  try  to  tell  why  I 
like  to  have  Christmas  come,  and  so  I 
will.  I  do  not  think  the  only  reason,  or 
the  greatest  reason  we  all  like  Christmas 
the  best  of  any  day  in  the  year,  is  becaxise 
we  hope  to  get  presents  from  our  friends, 
and  to  have  lots  of  good  things  to  eat. 
This  helps  us  to  enjoy  the  day,  but  there 
are  other  days  when  we  liave  the  same. 
We  like  our  birthdays,  and  other  holidays. 
But  I  think  the  reason  we  like  Christ- 
mas the  best  of  all  days  is  because  we 
celebrate  it  as  the  birthday  of  the  great- 
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Holiday  Greetings. 

Alpine,  Apache  Co., 
Arizona. 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  a  little  about  this 
country.  We  live  on  a  ranch  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  town.  There  are  hills  and 
trees  all  around  us,  and  in  the  summer 
when  the  trees  and  grass  are  green  and 
the  flowers  in  bloom,  it  is  the  prettiest 
country  I  ever  saw. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old  now.  When 
I  was  a  small  child  my  mama  was  once 
taken  very  ill.  It  seemed  that  nothing 
.  could  be  done  to  relieve  her,  until  some  of 
the  Elders  of  the  Church  administered  to 
her.  The  one  who  spoke  in  blessing  her 
was  Apostle  Brigliam  Young.  He  prom- 
ised her  that  in  three  days  she  should  be 
able  to  walk  around  again.  And  all  he 
said  came  true.  That  is  my  greatest  testi- 
mony, but  I  have  been  healed  through 
faith  myself.  I  should  like  to  feel  that 
this  testimony  of  mine  may  strengthen 
others. 

I  wish  all  my  little  friends  a  Merry 
Christmas  and. a  Happy  New  Year. 

Little  Letter  tiy, 
And  bring  me  back  a  sweet  reply. 

I  hope  to  hear — 
"Vour  httle  letter  flew, 

And  now  wo  gaily 

Send  ours  back  to  you." 

Tekah  Danahoe  Skousen, 
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The  Snow-King 767 
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Wind,  The 315 
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Your  Mother 580 

Zion i^47 
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Prayer 452 

Prayer  in  the  Hills,  A 614 
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Quay,  Senator 438 

Question  of  Supreme  Importance,  A 538 

Questions  and  Answers.... 54,  152,  441,  473,  633 
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Reading  Habit,  The 46 

Religion  Class  Department 6,  340,  366 

Remarks  to  the  Children  161 

Report,  A 337 

Religious  Instruction  at  E.xpense  of  State...  771 
Responsibility  of   Employers  of  our  Young 

Boys  and  Girls 48 

Reverence 183 
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Church 628 

Rush  to  Canada,  The 502 

Russians  in  PalesJne 540 
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Sabbath  Day,  The 214 

Sacramental  Music 150 

Said  his  Prayers 121 

Seal  Hunting  in  New  Zealand- 243 

Second  Intermediate  Department — How  the 
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Seekers  of  Pleasure 592 

Self-Educated  Bird,  A 97 

Selfishness 718 
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Semi- Annual  Sunday  School  Conferences 649 

Shall  we  Dramatize  Sunday  School  Lessons..  273 

Short  Story  of  Mexico,  A 

449,485,  530,  545,  588,  665,  715 

Sleepless  Creatures 216 

Smiles 247 

Smith,  Elder  George  A 1 

Social  New  Orleans 321 

Socratic  Method  in  the  Sunday  School 513 

Some  of  our  Comedians 266 
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FIRST   FORCE  SALE? 

IN     42     YEKHS 

We  must  raise  S15,000.00  on  our  stock 
of  Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry  and  Sil- 
verware. Prices  cut  to  peices.  See 
us  for  Christmas  bargains. 


JOHN   DAYNES  &  SONS,!! 


26  IVIain   Street. 
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-QO  XO- 


Betmett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 


GLASS  AN_D  PAIUT. 

Send  them  yonr  orders  and  you  will  be 
pleased  with  their  method  of  doing 
business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SRTISFACTION. 


HOLIDAY     BARGAINS. 

Fancy  Wool  Shawl  Facinators  25c 

Fancy  Mercerized  Wool  Shawls 
worth  $1.00 750 

Extra  heavy  Wool  Shawl  Faci- 
nators  $1.25 

Men's  Initial  silk  Handker- 
chiefs, 60c  for 45c 

Men's  Fancy  Suspenders  worth 
Sl.OO  tor ^Sc 

Boys'  Baltic  Otter  Fur  Gloves, 
worth  75o  for 50c 

All  kinds  Knitted  Goods,  Union  Suits,  Hoslsry 
and  Underwear  at  special  low  prices. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Suits  and  Overcoats,  all  wool, 
cheap. 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

36  MAIN  STREET,      •     Salt  Lake  CItv 
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5  Daily  Trains  Each  Way  Between  •  • 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 

OREGON 

SHORT     LIMB 

RKIL.RO?5D. 


Alt  Points  East,  Weat  and  North  naeh«d  via 
Oregon  Short  Line. 

T.  M.  S0HT7MACHEB,  TraiBc  UgK 
D.  K.  BUKLEY,  G.  P.  4  T.  A. 
D.  8.  8PBN0EB,  A.  Q.  P.  *  T.  A.  ,, 

'  mt;  Tloket  OtOxx,  101  Main  Street,  Telephone  MO.  X 
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: Clayton  Music  Co.! 

LEADING  HDSIG  DEALERS. 


I  i  We  sell  brand  new  Pianos  from 

$150.00. 

Be  sure  to  consult  us  for  any- 
thing   in  the    Musical  Line. 

'. ''  Write  about  our  Organ  for 

$50.00. 

CLAYTON  MOSIC  CO., 

Sucoessora  to 

D.  0.  CALDER'S  SONS  CO. 
■•■l"MIIIMH<»imHI  I  IMIM»» 
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PILLOWS 


Bought  of  us  are  found  to  be 
just  as  we  represent  them 

H.  Dinwoodey 
Furniture  Co. 
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If  yon  are  eontomplating  a  trip  Bait  dTulng 
th«  preMBt  year,  ranember  that  tha 

Oregon    Smorx   Line 

In  eonneotlon  wltb  the 

UNION     F^ACIF^IC     RAILROAD 

Ii  the   Short,    Fast   Route   to   St.  Louis   mnd  the  Fair  aud   all  pointi  Eait. 

S««  any  Short  Line  agent  for  full 
partleolan,  or  write  to 


]  ;  D.  B.   BURUBV,  O.  P.  &  T.  K. 


D.  •.  SPBNOBR,  X.  O.   R.  &  T.  X. 

Salt  L>k*  Oltr,  Utah. 
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DO  YOU  WANT 

FERFEGTION  LflUNDRY  WORK  ? 


If  so  mail  us  your  COLLARS  and  CUFFS.  The 
COLLARS  3  cts  each.  CUFFS  6  cts  per  pair. 
Postage  Ic  per  ounce.  Remit  by  letter.  Include 
3  cts  extra  for  postage  for  return  package  as  they 
are  returned  in  heariei  wrapping. 


TROY  LAINDRY 


'LAUNDRY    OF    QUALITY." 
BOTH  PHONES  192. 


166  MAIN  STREET, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    »TAM. 
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